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“One of the 
Publix Theatres” 


Paramount § 

Clara Bowin 

“Rough 
House Rosie” 
ith Reed Howes 


Y) “One of the 
Publix Theatres” 


in “Children 

of Divorce”’ 

A Frank Lloyd 
Production. 


It 
Stranded in Paris 
Man of the Forest 

Blonde or Brunette 
Paradise for Two 
The Potters 
Let It Rain 
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Love’s Greatest Mistake 


James Cruze’s 
“OLi 


IRONSIDES” 
iy with Waliace Beery, 
Esther Ralston, 


= Hl George Bancroft, 
Hi i Charles Farrelland } 


a Walker, 
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Criterion 
Herbert Brenon’s 
“Beau Geste” 
with 


Ronald Colman, 
Noah Beery, 

Neil Hamilton, 
Alice forces 
Mary Br: 


H Wi na Charles Farrell, 
| ih George Bancroft, 

{ul IN ‘f S. t Mary Astor and 

\ Frank gst 





A Kiss in a Taxi 
The Mysterious Rider 
Casey at the Bat 
Blind Alleys 
Evening Clothes 
Cabaret 
The Telephone Girl 
Fashions for Women 


Somes Pictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres. Paramount Bldg, New York 
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Paramount 
lights Broadway 


—and the Broadways 
of the World! 


“Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.’’ In Times Square, 
gateway tothe great white way, 
a giant electric sign welcomes 
you to the most famous street 
in the world. The Paramount 
Theatre, luxurious: home of 
Paramount Pictures, echoes 
*‘welcome’’ and four times more 
in this lane of pleasure the great 
lights of a theatre showing 
Paramount Pictures only blazon 
their message of cheer—**Aban- 
don care all ye who enter here.”” 
Paramount lights Broadway! 

Like moths to a flame come 
thousands, drawn to these the- 
atres by the lure of the Para- 
mount name and the great Para- 
mount stars whose names shine 
over them. But for these thou- 
sands there ate millions who 
never see Broadway who thrill 
to the same pictures and the 
same names without even leav- 
ing home. 

‘Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.’’ But even if you 
never come, its pleasures are 
yours to enjoy no matter where 
you are because Paramount— 
the name that lights Broadway, 
lights the Broadways of the 
world! 














You Will tl Enjoy These Paramount Pictures 


The Quarterback 
The Eagle of the Sea 
So’s Your Old Man 

The Great Gatsby 
Everybody’s Acting 


We're in the Navy Now 


The Popular Sin 
The Canadian 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
+ 2s the best show in town!” 

















“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 


advertisers tell us. 
















Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


.™ PROGRESSIVE 








days from date of order, we will refund cost 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misregpre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. 
try to adjust wo disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE, If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the eqpecrser 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,”’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
rice of article 

on any one 


We cannot 











If You Are A 


MAN 


the name and not afraid to 
work, wort or bet Pe $50 ae you can’t 
work for us 30 days earn less 
= $200. Think I’m biatise?? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘‘Won- 
der Box”’ sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 91, . PITTSBURGH, PA. 









































BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


Do the Floating Gardens F loat? 


EAR Marthy:— Mexico City. 
This is the capitol city of Mexico like 
Washington is the capitol of our country, 
We got here last night and the railroad 





fellows made us go 
to the hotel because 
they said the sleepin’ 
cars had to be clean- 
ed and hinted maybe 
we ought to he too. 
From the way every- 
body in the crowd 
talked about gettin’ 
a bath I reckon they 
hadn’t all bathed all 
over like I did just 
before they left 
home. I’m beginning 
= think I was pretty smart to think of 
that. 








BILL CASPER 


Anyhow I had to go to the hotel with 
the rest. I thought sure some would have 
to sleep on pallets but I reckon they didn't 
‘cause they give me a room all by myself. 
This hotel ain’t nothin’ like the big hotel 
I was in at Raleigh the time I went to 
the state fair. There you went up ina 
elevator and come out in a long hall and 
went to your room. Here nearly all the 
rooms opens out on a long, narrer veran- 
da. You go up in the elevator just the 
same and get off and go out on the ve- 
randa and hunt your room. Mine was 
away at the far end so I didn’t have no 
trouble gettin’ back to it the second time. 
I was about to forget to tell you they 
got verandas upstairs too just as far as 
you can see. They must be 10 or 12 
stories and everyone got long, narrer ve- 
randas. It looks funny but I reckon it 
don’t make no difference cause it don't 
rain much here nohow so a fellow ain't 
so likely to get wet goin’ back and forth 
to his room. 


We didn’t get to see much of this city 
this trip except that it’s awful big. They 
Say we are comin’ back in a few days to 
see it so they said we would all go to sce 
some floatin’ gardens. I couldn’t figure 
out what they meant by floatin’ gardens 
until I got there and seen. 


It seems they’ve got about 400 acres of 
swamp land out there or at least it would 
be swamp land if there wasn’t so many 
ditches to hold the-water. It seems too 
the ditches ain’t made to carry the wa- 
ter off, they’re made to hold it. That's 
how they go to work, ride a boat down 
the ditch pushin’ it along with a pole. 
There’s a great big ditch right through 
the middle of the whole thing. And then 
there’s a lot of little ditches that runs 
into this and they are full of water too. 
These ditches are about as far apart as 
the fences on the two sides of our garden, 
the narrer way. I reckon that’s why they 
call ’em gardens cause they’re about the 
size of a common garden. I don’t think 
they really float though because I got on 
one and jumped up and down and I 
couldn’t see as it bobbed up and down 
none in the water. I forgot to say the 
land stands about two and a half feet 
higher than the water. 


Some of these garden patches had fine 
cabbage crops on ’em, some had onions 
and potaters and lots of things. But 
some didn’t have nothin’ but flowers on 
’em. But I soon learned how they made 
a livin’ growin’ nothin’ but flowers. 


I'll tell you about that next time. They 
are hollerin’ for me to go somewhere 
now. Yours truly, 


BILL. 
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Don’t Lose the Profit After the Crop Is Made 


Marketing Fruits and Vegetables Properly Will Help Toward “$500 More” 


bring good prices because improperly gathered, 

graded, packed, and shipped. A quality product 
is essential in the securing of good prices, but quality 
cannot overcome slipshod methods in getting the produce 
ready to sell. This may be accepted as a positve fact 
without any exception. 

Sell Only the Best.—Another thing, inferior fruits 
and vegetables should not be offered for sale. Let 
this stuff remain at home, using it on the table if pos- 
sible, or for feeding the livestock, or canning. If this 
can’t be done, then throw it away, unless of course 
that particular produce should happen to be scarce. 
In such a case there may be some justification for of- 
fering it for sale. On an average, however, it is better 
not to offér poor quality fruits and vegeta- 
bles for sale at any price. 


EE quality fruits and vegetables often fail to 


Gather at Right Time—Gather the $ 


fruits and vegetables at the right stage of 
maturity. When shipping long distances, 
naturally they must be gathered before fully 
ripe, but this does not mean that they should 


500 
More 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ped naturally will have to be put in regulation pack- 
ages. Even when selling on local markets it will pay 
to put it up in these neat, attractive packages instead 
of piling it in old washtubs, boxes, sacks, etc. I think 
if I had the privilege of making a law pertaining to 
packages for fruits and vegetables, it would be one that 
would make it a misdemeanor to use these indiscrim- 
inate containers when carrying fruits and vegetables 
to town. I don’t care how good an apple may be, or 
how delicious a tomato may be, if either is offered for 
sale in an old tin tub, a dirty box, an old cotton sack, 
or something of that kind, the price will be much lower. 
If they are packed neatly in the proper con- 
tainers they appeal to the eye of the consumer. 


Put Beans in Hampers.—One of the most 
commonly sold vegetables is snapbeans. These 
naturally look best in the oblong bushel hamp- 
ers. Get a few of these and use them, even 
when peddling out stuff in a retail way in small 


be picked before mature, except in the case towns. Do not be tempted to put in even a 
of potatoes or other products where the 1927 few beans that are too old, or that have spots 
quality may be reasonably good before ma- on them. Take these off and throw them to 





turity is reached. For instance, most to- 
matoes are shipped long distances in the 
green stage, but this does not mean that they are picked 
before they are mature. If tomatoes are to be sold 
on nearby markets they are picked in the pink stage 
or just before the pink begins to show. Only when 
they are to be sold the following day on a nearby mar- 
ket should one wait until they are fully ripe, and then 
they should not be overripe. 

Inferior Produce Never Profitable——Those in the 
commercial production of fruits and vegetables know 
how produce must be picked, graded, packed, and ship- 
ped in order to get the right prices, and our remarks 
therefore are intended for those selling locally or who 
are comparatively new in the business. The commer- 
cial man knows that unless he puts up 
a good pack of good quality stuff he is 
merely wasting his time and money, 
and those selling locally may just as 
well reach this conclusion now, because 
to continue to offer for sale inferior 
stuff packed in a slipshod manner means 
only disappointment, both to producer 
and consumer. 


Watch Roasting Ears.—Probably 
more disappointment has resulted in 
selling overmatured roasting ears than 
almost any other truck product. When 
a person buys a dozen ears of corn and 
finds the grains too hard he is disgust- 
ed with roasting ears and is not inclined 
to buy the next day. This means that 
the producer has hurt his market just 
that much. If the consumer gets corn 
at the right stage of maturity he is 
pleased and is likely to buy more. This 
same principle applies to all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. The producer 
should always keep in mind that even 
though he may be able occasionally to ° 
sell some of this inferior stuff, he is 
hurting future sales, not only for him- 
self but for all other producers. Let 
us, therefore, take special pains to see 
that all these products are gathered at 
the right stage of maturity so as to be 
the most satisfactory to the consumer, 
which in the long run will mean the 
most profit to the producer. 

Pack in Neat Containers.——Most of 
this perishable stuff that is being ship- . 


Dialer! 


THIS ROADSIDE MARKET SOLD $400 WITHOUT 


front of his house last year, with no one to look after it. 
each morning with prices marked on each article, and passers-by just took what they wanted 
and left the money in the box. 

Mr. Clapp sold over $400 worth of stuff and lost only $8.0—and even located the thief in 
this case and got that $8.30 back! 





the chickens, cows, or hogs. By eliminating 
the overripe, the diseased, or inferior snapbeans, 
one can easily get more money than could be had by 
throwing the whole mass together. 

Remove Dead Leaves.—When any of the root 
crops are offered for sale, all dead or diseased leaves 
should be removed entirely; then wash the roots care- 
fully and tie in bunches, having all in a bunch as near 
one size as possible. Those that are inferior or do not 
look good for any cause should be eliminated. 


Leave Green Leaves on Cabbage.—Cabbage look 
very much more attractive if a few green leaves are 
left surrounding the hard head. This does not mean 





A CLERK OR CHAPERONE! 
‘Roadside Markets’—provided they offer fruits and vegetables as attractively displayed 
as Mr. Niven rightly urges on this page—may often be made to help materially toward that 
“$500 More a Year.’ 
But probably not everybody can afford to risk an unchaperoned “Pay and Take ’Em” 
stand such as Director S. C. Clapp of the Swannanoa, N. C., Experiment Station operated in 


Stuff to sell was.simply put there 


that the half-dried-up bottom leaves should be left on. 
Pull these off so as to make the head look just as at- 
tractive as possible, but a few live green ones will 
help when selling locally. A little thing like a few 
half-dead leaves hanging onto cabbage heads may eas- 
ily mean the difference between getting a good price 
and an indifferent one. 


Sell Only Tender Greens.—In preparing greens of 
any kind, such as spinach, mustard, turnip greens, etc., 
for market, be sure to use only fresh, crisp, tender 
leaves. This, of course, is some trouble but it will be 
costly not to do it. Then pack in neat baskets or other 
kind of containers so that when the prospective buyer 
sees it, it will attract him as a thing of beauty as well 
as something good to eat. Of course, merely being 
good to look at doesn’t make a thing more palatable, 
but it makes the consumer want it more. This is a 
good sales point to keep in mind in selling any kind 
of produce. 

Quality Always Wins.—In a small Southern town 
I once saw two men going from house to house offer- 
ing grapes for sale. One had them packed in neat 
grape baskets. All the fruit was ripe and not a dried-up 
or half-green fruit could be found on any of the 
bunches. This man sold out his stuff in less than an 
hour. The other man had his grapes piled in two 
washtubs. There were good fruits on most of the 
bunches but mixed in with them were green ones, rot- 
ted ones, and a few dead grape leaves scattered among 
the bunches, and the whole mass in the tub looked very 
unattractive. This man worked for three or four hours 
and sold one tubful, receiving very poor prices, and 
went back home carrying one of the tubs of grapes 
which he was unable to sell. ~He was disgusted, but 
the fault was his, and his only. Incidents of this kind 
could be multiplied without number. 


Get a Reputation and Keep It —Once a grower 
gets a reputation for selling high quality produce, he can 
practically always command a premium over the market 
price. It is some trouble, of course, to make sure that 
only the very best is offered for sale, but 
it is worth the trouble. I know of one 
man who has a regular line of custom- 
ers he supplies with various kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. These folks un- 
derstand that if they ever get anything 
from this man that is inferior in any 
respect, all they have to do is mention 
it and he will make it good. 

Try Roadside Market.—Roadside 
markets are increasing rapidly. Those 
who live near much traveled public high- 
ways can easily sell considerable quan- 
tities of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
such a market. A neat but inexpensive 
little building or shelter is all that is 
needed. Put it, however, at a place 
where there is plenty of room for cars 
to get off the main road and park, and 
also where it can be seen for a good 
distance up and down the road. Place 
neatly printed or painted signs where 
they can be seen and read easily. Offer 
only the highest quality produce and 
then sell at a reasonable price. This is 
one of the most promising methods of 
marketing high class produce directly to 
the consumer and is being welcomed all 
over the country, not only by the pro- 
ducer but by the consumer as well. 

Careful work along these lines will 
certainly help very materially in secur- 
ing that extra $500 this year. 

Editor’s Note.—Look for “Better Farm 

Production Work This Month,” the next 

article in our “$500 More a Year” series 


in next week’s issue. 
fe 
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Take an “Agricultural Excursion” This Summer 


gin thinking about “taking a few days off” next 
month or the month after. 

In order to get the most out of it, one’s leisure must 
be as carefully planned as one’s work. And it lightens 
labor and gives it a zest just to realize that a break in 
the daily routine is not long ahead of us. 

Consequently as we follow the plow or sit on the rid- 
ing cultivator or guide the reaper or tractor these late 
June days, let’s take thought now and then as to what 
we are going to do with a bit of leisure that may be 
ours in July or August. 


ir is almost gone, and it is none too early to be- 


Regarding other ways of taking a vacation we are 
going to have nothing to say just at this time, but we 
do wish to say this :— 

There is one form of vacation that will actually pay 
you in dollars and cents just as much money as you can 
make sweating behind any team in Dixie, and that ts 
an “agricultural excursion.” 

By “agricultural excursion” we mean a party of 
farmers who join together to visit and study some ex- 
periment station or some outstanding farmers, or some 
farming section noted for achievement in dairying, hog- 
raising, legume-growing, seed-breeding, or anything 
else. Usually such an “agricultural excursion” is led by 
the county farm agent, and anywhere from five to twen- 
ty automobiles full of happy farmers have from one to 
three days of genial, inspiring, and instructive comrade- 
‘ship following his lead. Such agricultural excursions 
become “red letter days” in the year’s round of work 
and bright spots in one’s memory ever after. 

And because this is so, we are hoping that thousands 
of Progressive Farmer readers all over the South will 
think it worth while to speak to their county agents 
this month and at least say, ‘Well, John Anderson, 
if you’re going to get up an agricultural excursion any 
time this summer, I wish you would count me in on it, 
and give me as much notice as you can.” 


Il 

A brief trip over the test plots at the Virginia Ex- 
periment Station with Agronomist T. B. Hutcheson 
(known and loved by the entire college community as 
“Tom” Hutcheson) recently gave us a concrete illustra- 
tion of some of the striking lessons farmers may pick 
up on such agricultural excursions. Some of the more 
notable points emphasized were as follows :— 


1. In turning under cover crops, think less about the 
crop that is to be turned down and think more about a 
good seedbed for the crop that is to follow it. “The 
right time to turn under the cover crop,” says Hutche- 
son, “is the time that will give you the best preparation 
for the succeeding crop. A cover crop that is allowed 
to stand too long, to get woody, and to pump all the 
moisture out of the soil, may do more harm than good. 
Crimson clover should be turned under at least thirty 
days before planting time.” 

2. “Look at that galled spot yonder!” Hutcheson con- 
tinued, pointing to a plot that seemed almost starting to 
gully, although the land was practically level. “Lots 
of farmers from other sections come here and say that 
this land just won’t wash like theirs. But the difference 
is really in method of treatment. There you see five 
plots that have been cropped in corn for nine years with 
various intervening crops. And here are the results :— 


1—Clover turned under ............ 31 bus. corn to acre 
2—Clover mowed off .....-seeeeeees 31 bus. corn to acre 
3—No winter cover crop ............ 6 bus. corn to acre 
4—Rye turned under .........-.+.-05 13 bus. corn to acre 
S—Rye cut Off .,.....ccccscccccecceee 7 bus. corn to acre 


“It is the plot with no winter cover crop that is galled 
and beginning to gully!’ It seems that when a clover 
crop is mowed off, the crop is still good because of the 
humus and nitrogen in the roots, stubble, and second 
growth. The 3l-bushel yields from clover as compared 
with 13 bushels from rye show the great value of our 
blessed Jegumes—crops that gather and store nitrogen 
—as contrasted with crops that are unable to do this. 

3. Some fertilizer tests were next observed. Gypsum 
has not proved profitable; nor does potash pay in a 
corn, wheat, grass rotation on this red soil. Plots well 
manured from barnyard manure yield better than any 
plots with commercial fertilizer. Burnt lime and ground 
limestone used in the same equivalent quantities seem 
to give almost equal results. For the first ten years 
raw rock phosphate showed inferior results but since 
that time it has been gradually doing better. If good 
results are obtained from it, the initial application must 
he heavy 






4. “One of the most interesting things we have found 
out,” Mr. Hutcheson went on to say, “is this: It has 
been commonly believed that grass constantly clipped 
close would yield just as much as unclipped grass. Act- 
ual tests on our plots, however, show that close-clipped 
grasses yield only half as many pounds per acre as un- 
clipped. This proves that close grazing of pastures 
seriously decreases the yield. The cattlemen of South- 
west Virginia practice the right policy. In the early 
part of the season they graze their big cattle which do 
not graze very close. Then in the late season they put 
on feeder cattle that graze close and clean up every- 
thing.” It seems essential that bluegrass be grazed 
close at least once during the season if good sods are 
to be maintained. 


5. Mr. Hutcheson is an orchard grass enthusiast. “I 
believe it should be the basis of every pasture mixture 
on the lighter soils from here in Virginia clean on 
down into South Carolina,” he says. There are differ- 
ent types of orchard grass, however, and he finds some 
far more valuable than others. 

6. In tests of red clover, the American strains are 
shown to be subject to mildew and European strains to 
anthracnose, the latter being far more serious. 

Ill 


After visiting this typical Virginia mountain farm- 
ing section at Blacksburg one of our next visits was to 
one of the rich, level cotton-and-tobacco counties of our 
North Carolina Coastal Plains section, Edgecombe 
County, where County Agent Zeno Moore showed us 
many evidences of progress in a few hours’ time. 


The thing that impressed us most in Edgecombe was 
the practically universal use of two-horse cultivators 
and two-horse plows. The one-horse plow or one-horse 
cultivator is becoming a rarity there. And yet it is 
only a little while since Edgecombe was no more pro- 
gressive than other Southern counties in this respect. 
“There are now more hay balers in the county than there 
were two-horse plows or two-horse cultivators in 1920,” 
says Mr. Moore. 


Next to the progress in this respect the thing that in- 
terested us most in Edgecombe was the tremendous 
success of the Edgecombe plan of sowing oats in cotton 
at laying-by time and reaping a fine harvest the follow- 
ing spring with no more trouble or expense. The first 
oat field that we visited was that of Mr. Cullen Cobb, 
who sowed 6 to 8 pecks of Appler oats on August 10 
and without top-dressing had a crop which it was esti- 
mated would yield from 30 to 32 bushels per acre at the 
time of our visit. Using six pecks of Appler oats at 
last cultivation of cotton and later top-dressing with 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, B. F. Shelton’s 
crop promised to make 40 bushels per acre. But Edge- 
combe County farmers are not depending on oats alone 
for feed. At the time of our visit (the middle of last 
month) some of the finest crimson clover fields we have 
ever seen had just been harvested and others were about 
ready for harvest, in most cases oats having been sowed 
with crimson clover, howger. Nor have the new dis- 
coveries of the value of carpet grass, Dallis grass, and 
lespedeza been lost on enterprising Edgecombe farmers. 
A number of excellent pastures have been started, and 
others will be if Zeno Moore keeps up his good work 
as he is certain to do. 


In view of the hymn of praise for sheep we had just 
heard at the Iredell Test Farm the week before it was 
interesting to find the same refrain taken up with per- 
haps even greater fervor in Edgecombe. Several of 
the farmers we visited had just participated in the car- 
lot shipments of lambs to Baltimore, and the $10.33 net 
average received in cash in May naturally added to 
their happiness. “The fear of dogs is greatly overesti- 
mated,” Mr. Moore remarked. “The sheep being of all 
things a peace-loving animal and eagerly desiring pro- 
tection, will go every night into any inexpensive corral 
that is provided to protect them against marauding 
canines.” 

Progressive visitors to Edgecombe will also be inter- 
ested in inquiring about the Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ 
Association. This is an interesting and profitable ad- 
venture in codperation. Eight of the leading planters 
of the county have joined together and employed an 
expert seed breeder, who also acts as sales agent for 
this Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Association. The seed 
breeder visits all eight farms and directs the work. 
So far, most of the sales have been of Mexican and 
Cleveland Big Boll cotton, but purebred varieties of 
corn, oats, and soybeans, as well as Abruzzi rye are 


“offered the public. 





We mention these trips to Blacksburg and Edgecombe 
merely as illustrations of the helpful demonstrations 
of varying farming practices which wide-awake farm- 
ers can find on any well-planned agricultural excursion, 
No good farmer should let July and August pass with- 
out taking one such trip. Our North Carolina farm- 
ers may well take such an agricultural excursion com- 
ing or going from the North Carolina State Convention 
to be held in Raleigh July 26, 27, 28, and our Vir- 
ginia farmers going to or returning from the Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute at Blacksburg the following week, 
—August 3, 4, 5. 

A | 


HE address of Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, as given in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer is attracting marked at- 

tention all over Dixie. One of the South’s foremost 
agricultural leaders, David R. Coker of Hartsville, S. 
C., writes of it: “I wish every farmer in the United 
States could read it and digest it, for it is the most 
complete exposition of discrimination against agricul- 
ture and the causes of agricultural depression that I have 
ever seen.” ° 





TALKING WITH FOLKS 


“You Can Always Get a Good Price for Good 
Stuff” 


WERE sitting in an Alabama restaurant early 
in June. The salesman for a produce house came 
in. “We have some fine Mississippi tomatoes in 

flat crates,” he said to the proprietor. “How about let- 
ting me send you a crate?” “Are Mississippi tomatoes 
coming in already?” we asked as the salesman started 
out. “Yes, sir,” was his answer. “How are they this 
year?” we asked. “Fine,” was the reply. “How are 
prices?” we asked. “Prices are good, too,” he replied, 
and then he added, “You can always get a good price 
for good stuff.” 











* * * 


“You can always get a good price for good stuff.” 
That reminds us of another incident. In South Georgia 
we came to a packing shed where the peaches were the 
finest we had seen. “How do you manage it?” we 
asked. “We do everything anybody knows to do to 
make good peaches,” he replied. ‘We prune, we fer- 
tilize, we cultivate, we spray according to the best in- 
formation available. We do all these things that other 
good peach growers do and then one thing more. That 
is, we thin the fruit on the trees to four to six inches 
apart.” “Do you get as much fruit when you thin?” 
we asked. “Every bit as much,” he answered. ‘How 
does the price compare?” we asked. “We get a decided 
premium,” he replied as he began showing us telegrams 
to that effect. “And another thing,” he continued, 
“good stuff can always be sold, even in a big crop year.” 

* * * 


“Good stuff can always be sold.” We recently visited 
a progressive young farmer who is building up a truck- 
ing business on land we once thought poorly suited for 
truck crops. He has also been building up a system of 
marketing. 

“I have tried to win the confidence of local mer- 
chants,” he told us, “(1) by furnishing good quality 
products, and (2) by refusing to undersell them. In 
other words, I won’t load up the merchants with all 
they will take, and then go out and kill their market 
by selling my left-over stuff at any price I can get. I 
don’t refuse to sell retail but I do ask the same price 
the merchant does.” 


But one of the most interesting things he does is to 
go around each day and take up frofm his merchant- 
customers all perishable vegetables left over from the 
day before and replace them with fresh supplies. He 
does this not only to protect his reputation for quality 
but to make the merchants’ customers buy more. When 
town people can get fresh vegetables that are really 
fresh, they will buy more. “I can always get a better 
price for good stuff,” he said, “and I can’t afford to let 
bad stuff beat my market down. My merchant custom- 
ers never leave me, either.” 

* * * 


“I can always get a better price for good stuff.” There 
seems to be considerable food for thought in these re- 
marks by practical farmers. Competition in all farm 
production lines is keen. Perhaps all of us had better 
begin to pay a little more attention to the matter of 
quality production as well as quantity production and 
give our market products that not only are good but 
also look good. What Mr. Niven has to say on page 3 
may be studied to advantage in this connection. 


Y Sad 
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June Notes From Long Hope Hill 


The Quest of Beauty in a Dixie Countryside 


Hope Hill is our great company of bird visit- 
ors. Even the partridges skim through the 
grounds, and as for robins and mockingbirds and larks 
and bluebirds, I can’t keep up with them, there are so 
—gemme many. I hope the redbirds will 
s come later as there are a lot of 
& them in the woods close by. Wrens 
perch on the porch rail and sing 
me awake. My favorite of them 
all, because it was my mother’s fa- 
vorite, is the mourning dove, which 
begins and ends my bird day. 
I 
The black and yellow lettuce 
birds come but seem to come from 
a distance, as they appear only occasionally. Next sum- 
mer I must have a lot of ragged robin planted for them, 
as they love the seed. They used to be at Bramlette 
in droves in the ragged robin beds when seedtime came, 
and as that flower blooms and seeds at the same time, 
the lettuce birds were lovely perching on the blue flow- 
ers, pecking at seed and swinging like children. Then 
there are a number of birds that just visit here whose 
names I don’t know, but I must look them up in a bird 
book. I like to recognize them. 


Il 
Have you ever seen a mockingbird give his celebrated 
“Falling Song’? I’ve just been watching and hearing 
that remarkable performance. They tell me it is rather 
unusual; I don’t know, but anyway I hadn’t seen it 
for a long time. This mockingbird would fly up and 
then “let go all holts” and drop, singing as he dropped. 
Then he would begin and do it all over, just like a 
child playing ball. He would catch himself before 
touching the ground and stop singing. Evidently he 
was highly delighted with himself, as he must have 

kept it up for half an hour. 

il 
I never did like golden glow, but after all it has its 
own place that no other flower seems to take. It’s a 
midsummer bloomer and hardy as a terrapin, so I think 
1 shall group mine down in the lower corner of the 
Friendship Garden among the pink and white altheas. 
It will make an attractive contrast and cover the ground, 
and I need never bother about that sag in the ground 
any more. I’ve been trying to fill it in but if it’s cov- 


()*s: of the chief delights of summer on Long 






MRS. PATTERSON 


’ ered with flowers and shrubs it can get along all right, 


and as altheas and golden glow bloom at the same time, 
1 will add a lot of bulbs for spring flowering and let 
it go with my blessing. 
IV 
One mistake I’ve made with the narrow gardens 
around the porches was in thinking too much of flowers 
and not enough of decorative leaves. I shall put in a 
lot more decorative grasses. They are effective from 
the time they are out of the ground till cut off in the 
late autumn; seem never to be troubled by drouth, don’t 
need trimming, and have a semi-tropical effect that is 
worth working to get. And best of all, you don’t have 
to wait a lifetime for them to be pretty. 
Vv 
This morning early when I came out on the porch 
with my coffee as usual, the fog hid everything except 
a little space around the house. Just a tiny bit of the 
-known world and an. immensity of opaque, damp, mys- 
terious white space. I might have been on top of 
Chimborazo or Everest or Stromboli. Here and there 
were dark masses which from their situation I knew 
were trees, but they looked like strange islands where 
anything might hide, ready to spring and devour. Then 
suddenly the fog went up or down or melted, or what- 
ever it is that fogs do when they disappear, and the 
familiar everyday world was there waiting for the ev- 
eryday duties and joys. For a few minutes I felt as 
if I had returned from a long journey. Queer, isn’t 
it, how impressive anything out of the ordinary is? 
VI 
The black-eyed Susan stays in bloom such a long time 
that it’s almost like an everlasting. I have never had 
one in my garden where it could be watched before, 
but I certainly can recommend it as a cheerful, long- 
lived bloomer. I am so anxious for it to reseed itself 
and grow into a big clump against the lavender Rocky 
Mountain sage blooming at the same time, which when 
once started in halfway rich soil requires no more at- 
tention for years. The black-eyed Susans I trust will 
do as well in my garden as they did in the fields. 
Vil 
No matter how attractive a rented house is, it can 
never be anything but a makeshift home to live in while 
waiting to save up money to buy a bit of land to make 


ig 
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a real home on. I was reading the other day that a 
very large proportion of criminals were homeless men. 
Leaving out that side of it, I do think it is pitiful what 
a number of young married people in towns nowadays 
live in apartments. To me the tiniest, most inconvenient, 
out-of-the-way house and lot would be preferable. The 
self-respect that comes with home ownership—isn’t that 
a finer thing than any foolish pride in wanting to live 
in a “fashionable” location so expensive that one’s sal- 
ary makes it prohibitive, if the future is to be consid- 
ered soberly and wisely? In these days of flivvers and 
buses, a tiny home with four or five acres out of town 
and on the good roads is the very best thing for young 
married people who work in towns. There will be no 
lack of company, with beautiful grounds with flowers 
and trees and fruits to repay the visitor. 


With all my heart and mind I feel like preaching to 
young married folks the doctrine of owning your own 
home; even if it is necessary to go into debt to get it 
and taking chances on the future. Building and loan 
payments are not easy to make but they are possible 
and it is a good thing to be forced to save during the 
thoughtless years before they may turn into worrying 
years. The smallest home can be built with an eye to 
additions later on. In magazines with pictures of build- 
ing plans I notice how often the architect stresses the 
possible additions and shows how the house will look 
with more rooms added from time to time as they can 
be afforded. The principal thing is beginning at once, 
when working together is a joke and mistakes are 
funny instead of tragic, and young hands are strong 
enough to do a day’s work and still put in an hour’s 
extra effort with a hoe setting out fruit trees and shrubs. 

Vill 


Flower lovers have the best of it in this world, for 
they have an interest and an occupation that thrills at 
all ages and times and in all countries. So many things 
pass with the passing of time that it is a good thing to 
have a few old standbys you can count on to go with 
you to the end. Not that young people will consider 
that, but we older ones may do so, and knowing it, 
put our knowledge to practical use. 

And it is a mistake to think that men don’t care for 
flowers, for they do; and if they do, their grounds will 
be beautiful for they have so much more money to 
spend than women. Few men stand back on expense 
if they want a thing bad enough. I associate both of 
my grandfathers with flowers, for they never went on 
any journey, I have been told, that they didn’t bring 
back new flowers or shrubs. Family tradition says one 
grandfather brought back from Philadelphia to his 
Tennessee mother the first dahlia ever brought South. 
The first ones in America had just been imported from 
France, where Empress Josephine had proudly displayed 
the very first of all in her noted gardens at Malmaison. 

Originally the tubers were carried from Mexico to 
France as an edible root for the starving peasants, but 
after frying and boiling and baking them, the peasants 
announced that they preferred starvation. Then Dahl, 
the Swedish botanist, gardener of Josephine, took them 
in hand, saying while they were not fit to eat he be- 





POEMS OF NATURE: “THE MEADOW } 
BROOK” 


wire does not love the melody of a gurgling } 
stream of the sort described in these strik- 
ing verses? 
Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, 
ver ledge and stone; 
How I’m going, flowing, 
Westward, all alone; 
All alone, but happy, 
Happy and hale am I, 
Clasped by the emerald meadows, 
Flushed by the golden sky. 





f No kindred brook is calling, 
To woo these tides in glee; 
1 hear no neighboring voices . 
} Of inland rill or sea; 
But the sedges thrill above me, 
And where I blithely pass, 
Coy winds, like nymphs in ambush, 
Seem whispering through the grass. 





Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle; 
Hark! the tiny swell 

Of wavelets softly, silverly 
Toned like a fairy bell, 
Whose every note, dropped sweetly 





In mellow glamor round, 
Echo hath caught and harvested 
In airy sheaves of sound. 
—Hayne. 





lieved they could be made fit to look at. He went to 
work in real Burbank fashion and in a few years his 
success was so remarkable that Dahlias—for he gave 
them his own name—were the chief ornament and pride 
of the Empress Josephine. She gave strict orders that 
no roots or cuttings or seed should be given or sold, 
but a Polish nobleman bribed an under-gardener, giving 
one hundred golden louis for a tuber. When Josephine 
found out what had been done, she was very angry and 
never allowed dahlias to grow in her gardens again, so 
they were sold everywhere and of course brought to 
rich America. 
IX 

Crepe myrtles will soon be blooming again, and they 
are far and away the finest of all blooming shrubs or 
small trees (I never do know which to call them) for 
beauty of color and lasting bloom. Remember the Jap- 
anese name for them, “Flower of One Hundred and 
One Days.” For long life, unusual size, masses of 
bloom completely covering the tree, I know of nothing 
else in the Temperate Zone that can touch them. Like 
magnolias, they should be planted all over the South 
and should grow in every yard. All nurserymen keep 
them and if the only way to pay for them is to call on 
the family to save up for a Christmas present to mother, 
let that be done. I think they cost 50 or 75 cents, and 
a magnolia about the same or a little more. 

x 

An ideal way to celebrate family birthdays is with 
a tree planting. Most mothers will say they “don’t 
want anything,” but see if they aren’t pleased when on 
the next birthday you give a family party with some 
dear friends and neighbors thrown in for good meas- 
ure, and in the afternoon ask all to help in planting a 
crepe myrtle or magnolia.. Mothers don’t often ask for 
things but that isn’t saying they won’t be pleased if 
things are given without asking—particularly something 
with a bit of sentiment attached. 


And while you are about it, give father a few kind 
words and a little attention and set out a tree for him. 
He is left out in the cold too much as it is. And when 
all is said, bringing up a family of children and working 
hard for them and spending all one’s money on them 
isn’t entirely a bed of roses or unmitigated bliss. So 
don’t grudge the old gentleman his hour of apprecia- 
tion. I never could work up much enthusiasm over 
tombstones. I want what I want when I can enjoy it, 
and having a big and influential tombstone erected over 
me isn’t at all my idea of a good time. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


\ )} JE STILL maintain that for sheer, rich, tropi- 


cal-like splendor and luxuriance of growth, 
a blossoming squash is one of the most satis- 
fying objects of Nature’s summer pageantry. 














WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


AVID GRAYSON in his Adventures in Under- 
standing has a way of putting his ideas about the 
commonplace, workaday world that is to a trou- 

bled soul like the hovering of a mantle of peace.’ The 
effect of reading them is as soothing and restful as a 
quiet benediction. 

Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book has a place of honor 
on my reading table. I take from it and use from day 
to day thoughts wrapped in exquisite language that are 
more priceless than nuggets of gold. As Isaac Barrow 
says: “He who loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, 
or an effectual comforter.” E. W. B. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
J*rina and His disciples knew and taught that the 




















mind can act and always does act either to de- 

velop disease or to develop health. When they 
urged people to have faith and hope, good will and 
sympathy, they knew that only through the develop- 
ment of these qualities could people be healthy, happy 
and prosperous. They did not urge people to develop 
these qualities for any dogmatic reason; but because 
health, happiness, and prosperity could not be secured 
in any other way. When these leaders condemned 
avarice, worry, jealousy, and anger, they did so be- 
cause they knew that these things are destructive to 
the body, mind, and spirit. Jesus and His disciples 
realized that the virtues—still known as the religious 
virtues—tend to develop and strengthen the body: 
while those actions and feelings which they condemned 
—still known as sins—slowly poison the body, lower its 
resisting power, nd act like a corroding acid.—Roger 
W. Babson. 
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‘ The Progressive Farmer 


Proper Care for the Pullers of Loads 


Ways We Can Help Our Horses and Mules Do Better Work With Greater Ease 


Dry Feed Best For Hard Working Horses and 
Mules 


F WHAT value is green pasture for farm work 
stock—horse and mules? 


It is conceded that the cheapest way to feed 
cattle and idle horses and mules is to provide a good pas- 
ture for them. It is also accepted that a good pasture 
saves grain feed for hogs. The live- 
stock keep in better health and 
thrive better when the roughage is 
good green pasture plants, espe 
cially the legumes, such as_ the 
clovers, alfalfa, etc. 


But it is also agreed that in feed- 
ing an animal which is doing hard 
muscular work a different condi- 
tion is involved than in feeding the 
dairy cow, the beef steer, the grow- 
ing or fattening hog, or the sheep, 
which after eating has nothing to do but lie down and 
digest its feed and turn it into milk, flesh, or wool. 
When the horse or mule is fed it is generally put to 
hard muscular work before its feed has had time to 
digest. Diseases of the digestive organs of horses and 
mules are among the most com- 
mon and destructive of all the dis- 
eases to which these animals are 
subject, and we think the chief 
reason is that they are so often 
put to severe muscular work im- 
mediately after being fed. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Most farmers believe that green 
grass is good for the horse and 
mule and most authorities advise 
that the horses and mules be turned 
on pasture at night and on Sun- 
days. Thev state that it is cooler 
out in the pastures and that the 
green grass being their “natural” 
feed is good for them—‘cools them 
off and cleans them out.” 

All will agree that in hot weather 
horses and mules ought not to be 
kept in a hot stable at night and 
on Sundays, but the writer does not 
believe it is good to turn them on 
pasture to fill themselves with green 
grass if they are to work hard the 
next day, particularly if the weath- 
er be hot. 

The writer turned one of a team 
of horses on pasture on Sundays 
and kept the other in the barn or 
dry lot and fed him grain and hay. 
After doing this for two months the conditions were re- 
versed for a few weeks and the horse that had been put 
in the pasture on Sunday was kept up and fed dry feed, 
while the other that had been kept up on dry feed was 
turned on pasture. 


In both trials the horse kept up and given dry feed 
was able to do more work and keep in better condition. 
If a long or even moderately hard drive was given the 
team on Monday the horse that had been on pasture 
the day before suffered from loose bowels, became 
gaunt, and required two or three days to recover to 
his normal condition. 


It is granted that these results are more likely to 
follow with a horse used for fast work than with a 
horse doing the slow work on the farm, but my obser- 
vation is that the same results follow turning a farm 
work horse or mule on pasture at night or on Sunday 
if the work be hard and the weather hot the next day. 
I would rather have a hard-working horse or mule in 
a paddock or bare lot at night or on Sunday in hot 
weather than on the best pasture, or on ordinary pas- 
ture, if the pasture were furnished free. 


Of course, if the work is light and slow and the 
weather cool the pasture will do no harm and it will 
be cheaper, but more colic, founder, heat stroke, and 
other serious ailments of horses and mules are caused 
by working them hard in hot weather right off the pas- 
ture than fromall other causes combined, in my opinion 
as a veterinarian. By all means provide a pasture for the 
work stock in periods of idleness, but in all cases avoid 
giving a horse or mule fast or hard work, especially in 
hot weather, if he has been on pasture the night before. 
Any hard-working horse will keep in better condition 
and do more work on a balanced ration of dry feed 
alone than he will on the same dry feed plus grazing 
at nights and on Sundays. 


“But,” says someone, “green grass is the ‘natural’ 


TOO MANY 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


feed of the horse and must be good for him, and just 
see how he enjoys it!” 

Yes, green grass is the natural feed of the horse, but 
pulling a plow or other implements through the ground 
under a boiling hot sun is not his ‘‘natural’” work. His 
“natural” work is running wild in a pasture and when 
that is changed to hard or fast work for hours at a 
time in hot weather it will be found safer and better 
to cut out the “natural” green grass and instead use 
good dry feed like hay and grain. 


How to Remedy Loose Bowels 
A READER has a mule which he says seems perfect- 


ly sound except that his bowels are loose all the 


time. “I feed on hard corn and dry corn fodder.” 


In the South corn fodder means dried corn leaves, 
or corn leaves and tops. This mule is getting an all- 
corn ration, corn and corn fodder, lacking in both pro- 
tein and minerals. It is probably white corn also, as 
there is a prejudice against yellow corn and white corn 
is grown almost exclusively. If Southern farmers are 





,OSES—ISN’T IT LUCKY THEY CAN BACK THEIR 


not going to provide their stock with a sufficient va- 
riety of feeds to make it probable that they will get 
the necessary vitamines, they ought at least to grow 
yellow corn instead of white. We are not told the 
quantity of feed given this mule, but it is certain he 
must be fed more than is necessary to supply the car- 
bohydrates he needs in order to get enough protein to 
supply his needs. If he gets 12 pounds of corn grain 
and 10 pounds of corn fodder he gets 11.17 times as 
much digestible carbohydrates and fats as he does pro- 
tein. Morrison’s Standards state that an idle horse 
should have 1 part of protein to 8 or 9 parts of carbo- 
hydrates and fats and that a horse doing even light 
work should have 1 part of protein to 8 or 8.5 parts 
of carbohydrates and fats. ° 

The looseness of the bowels of this mule may, of 
course, be due to one or more of several other causes, 
but the chances are that a derangement of digestion 
is the cause of the loose bowels and that both are the 
result of improper feeding. The most common cause 
is too much feed. This mule probably needs 1.5 pounds 
of digestible protein, but if he is getting that much 
protein from corn and corn fodder he is also getting 
about 16.76 pounds of digestible carbohydrates and fats, 
when he only needs about 11 to 13 pounds. In other 
words, there-is a waste of feed and this excess is de- 
ranging the digestion of the animal. The looseness of 
the bowels may also be due to the fact that he is not 
getting other elements he needs. Certain vitamines and 
minerals are almost certainly lacking or deficient. 

If these be the causes of the trouble then no amount 
of medicines will cure the condition. We suggest cut- 
ting down the amount of corn to not over one pound 
per day to every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight and 
not giving over three-quarters of a pound of corn fod- 
der per day for every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight. 
If the mule is working hard this is enough fodder, but 
is not enough grain and some concentrate rich in pro- 





tein should be added. The difficulty here is that the 
corn is probably on the ear and many mules. having 
never eaten anything but corn and oats will not eat the 
rich protein oil meals when fed alone. Cottonseed 
meal has a slight constipating effect and would be good 
for supplying the protein if the mule can be taught 
to eat it. 

Legume hay instead of corn fodder would also sup- 
ply the additional protein needed, but it must be fed 
to a mule with loose bowels in rather small quantities, 
say not over half the roughage, or’ it might increase the 
looseness of the bowels in a hard working mule. 

There should also be kept before this mule at all 
times a mixture of 10 parts each of wood ashes and 
salt and 1 part of pulverized copperas. 


6 29 
Horse and Mule Shortage in Five Years 
Probable 


ORK stock—horses and mules—is the one class 

of animals in which practically every farmer is 

concerned whether he is a stock farmer, cotton 
planter, wheat grower, or cane raiser. The approach- 
ing shortage of good work stock is therefore of vital 
concern to all farmers, says John 
O. Williams, in charge of horse 
and mule investigations for the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Estimates of all the horses and 
mules on farms the first of this 
year showed a total of 21,013,000 
head, a decline in work stock popu- 
lation of 17 per cent since 1920. It 
is practically certain that the next 
five years will show a reduction of 
the present numbers by 30 or 40 
per cent unless breeding is resumed. 
This rapid reduction is expected to 
develop into an acute shortage in 
those states ‘where the animals on 
farms are the oldest and where few- 
est colts are coming on as replace- 
ments. There are more horses over 
10 years of age in the Northeast- 
ern and Southeastern States than 
elsewhere. The Southeastern States 


have the largest percentage of 
mules over 10 years of age. 
Although the average age of 


horses has increased considerably, 
the average value during the past 
three years has not changed much. 
The present low prices may not be 
expected to continue indefinitely. In fact, there is a 
definite market demand at present for high-class draft 
geldings and saddle horses of merit at good prices. In- 
ferior horses of all types will undoubtedly continue to 
be a drug on the market. 

Farmers in the Corn Belt where surplus work stock 
has previously been raised should consider the possi- 
bility of increasing the production of the types of horses 
and mules that are suitable to meet the expected demand 
from the Eastern and Southeastern States. Further- 
more, it is important that farmers thoroughly study the 
relative advantages of animal and mechanical power 
for their own conditions. 


EARS? 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 











Master Farmers 


HIO is going to confer her highest agricultural 
honor upon another group of rural citizens—the 
degree of Master Farmer. We say Ohio because 

every agency in the state interested in agriculture has 
helped to honor those Master Farmers which were 
chosen last year. When the medals, em- 
blematical of the Master Farmer honor, 
were conferred upon the 20 Master 
Farmers chosen in 1926, men from all 
walks of life gathered to pay tribute to 
the toil and devotion that those 20 men 
had put into the development of their 
farms, homes, and communities—yes, even the state 
itself, This year much the same plan will be 
followed in picking the 1927 class of Master Farmers 
as was used last year. A score card changed only in a 
few minor particulars will be the yardstick by which 
nominees for the honors will be measured. A similar 
judging committee will weigh the facts about each man 
and select those upon whom the degree is to be con- 
ferred. And the medals will be awarded in much the 
same manner.—Ohio Farmer. 
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Their Work Together Brought Success 


Sheriff E. A. Stevens and Wife Rose From Leaky Tenant House to State Distinction 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








X-SHERIFF E. A. Stevens of 

Wayne County has just been 
awarded the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture “Certificate 
of Merit” along with W. D. Graham 
of Rowan County. 

These two honored farmers have 
the same recipe for success. Mr. 
Graham expressed it in eight words: 
“Pick your job, go to it, and stick.” 
Both started with little and have en- 
larged their acreage from -earnings 
(above a good living) made by con- 
sistent labor with their own hands. on 
their own land. 

These men love work, picked their 
job, and stuck. There are thousands 
of farm boys in our Southland today 
“standing, with reluctant feet” as 
Graham and Stevens stood, but with 
far better advantages than farm boys 
had 30 or 40 years ago when these 
two young men faced their unknown 
future on the farm. 








A. Stevens, affectionately called 
“Sheriff” by a host of friends, was 
born nearly 70 years ago less than a mile 
from where he now lives; and, it is more 
than a mile from one 
to the other end of 
his present 600-acre 
Wayne County farm. 
Mr. Stevens’ first 
venture in farming 
was on “bottom 
land” near the 
treacherous Neuse 
River. Disastrous 
floods destroyed his 
crops three years out of five. During 
these years he had accumulated obliga- 
tions, financial and other, and the fifth 
year found him worse than broke. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens then tended a one-horse 
farm but later bought 100 acres and 
moved. 





c. L. NEWMAN 


Seasoned by loss, hardship, and disap- 
pointment, but gathering experience, they 
fought on and prospered. Buying land 
here and there, his 100 acres, all paid for, 
gradually increased to his present farm 
of almost a quarter section of land. 


I 


A Brave Recovery From Early Dis- 
aster.—The early three-room house has 
grown to a 10-room two-story home and 
three pantries, with electric lights, flow- 
ing water, and telephone. Mr. Stevens 
swung the axe that felled the trees, haul- 
ed the logs to the sawmill, and hauled the 


lumber back to make his home. As he 
told us :— 
“When we were married we started 


off well—it looked like we would eventu- 
ally become real folks—but at the end of 
seven years, we were broke and my wife 
and I tended a one-horse crop. I felt 
ruined and would have been but for my 
wife’s courage. When everything was 
lost, my wife was my mainstay. She just 
wouldn’t be downhearted. When we were 
married, we lived in a three-roor tenant 
house with three leaky rooms. In those 
days she talked about a house like this 
one that we now live in. I never even 
dreamed of anything that good, but she 
had her sights set high. She deserves 
most of the credit. I can see her now 
over the stove with the baby on one arm 
and the skillet in her other hand doing 
the cooking for us, but keeping her faith 
in the future.” 
Il 


His Three Rules of Success—‘“‘On 
what foundation principles have you run 


» your farm?” we asked Sheriff Stevens. 





“Make a living, feed your stock home- 
grown feed, and of course improve the 
land,’ said he. To this Mrs. Stevens 
added, ““We have never bought but one 
tub of lard and that was the year when 
the cholera killed nearly all our hogs.” 


Mr. Stevens then told us that their old- 
est son was then a student in the agricul- 
tural college and came to their rescue by 
bringing serum home and inoculating the 
remaining hogs and their increase against 
cholera. This son, N. B. Stevens, is now 
the popular and useful county agent of 
Cumberland County. 

Ill 

A Good Example of a Well Diversi- 
fied Eastern North Carolina Farm.— 
Of the 600 acres in the Stevens farm, 
250 are in cultivation and the remaining 
350 acres in cut-over forest. Mr. Stevens 
is just beginning to realize the value of 
pine as a crop and is planning to call to 
his aid the state’s extension foresters. 

Forty acres are devoted to carpet grass, 
lespedeza, and Bermuda pasture. In the 
past, 80 acres have been devoted to cotton 
but when the call for a reduction in cot- 
ton acreage went out, Sheriff Stevens cut 
his acreage one-half and this year has 
only 40 acres in cotton. Nor has he any 
worries as to when to sell his cotton or 
at what price to let it go on the market. 
The North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, of which he has 
been a loyal member from the first, re- 
lieves him of these worries, and he has 
been honored by the farmers of his dis- 
trict by election and re-election as a direc- 
tor in the organization. 


Tobacco is also an important crop on 
the Stevens farm with 25 acres planted 
this year. 

The biggest acreage, however, is in 
legumes. This statement needs 
some explanation since the 90- 
acre corn crop has cowpeas or 
soybeans in every acre—ahbout 
60 in cowpeas and 30 in soy- 
beans. In addition, 
there are 6 acres 
of soybeans and 5 
acres of cowpeas 
for seed, feed, and 
fertility. 

Six acres in Irish 
-and 5 in sweet po- 
tatoes feed all on 
the farm and bring 
m extra cash. 
Oats get a small 
acreage, and rye 15 
to 20 acres for win- 
ter cover, hay, and 
seed. There is a 
two -acre orchard 
and a_ year-round 
garden. Mrs. Stev- 
ens told us that she 
helped Mr. Stevens 
with the garden. 
Mr. Stevens said he 
helped Mrs. Stev- 
ens with it. So I 
feel quite sure that the gardening is truly 
a partnership department of the farm and 
always a good one. 


IV 


Good Equipment and Good Buildings. 
—This farm, like the majority of the 
larger farms in Eastern Carolina, is a 
combination of tenant and wage cropping 
—two-thirds worked by tenants and the 
remainder with wage hands. 


Carolina farmer 


Ten horses and mules made doubly effi- 
cient and productive by improved equip- 
ment do the plowing, harrowing, disking, 
cultivation, and hauling. Two horses are 
owned by a tenant. There are 15 head of 
cattle, seven of which are milk cows. 












“SHERIFF” E. A. STEVENS 
A fine type of the pioneer Eastern North 
who has 
through difficulties to success. 


THE HOME OF “SHERIFF” 


Eight milk cows were sold in the past 12 
months. Since Mr. Stevens lives 10 miles 
from a fresh milk market and is not on 
a milk or cream route, he finds that his 
herd brings more cash from cow sales 
than in any other way. 


Nine brood sows furnish a surplus of 
meat supplemented by a small flock of 
turkeys and around 100 hens. 

The Stevens farm is 
also well supplied with 
buildings. In addition to 
the 10-room dwelling 
and the three pantries— 
three mind you— 
there are 7 tenant 
houses and a work- 
stock barn that will 
accommodate 10 or 
12 head, corn crib 
(remember that 
there are 90 acres 
in corn), 4 tobacco 
barns, a dairy barn, 
a work and repair 
shop, a blacksmith 
shop, sheds for 
sheltering stock, 
and two or three 
general purpose 
buildings, all set 
well back on two 
sides of the iarge 
grove which encir- 
cles the home. 


Vv 


An Active and 
Unselfish Com - 
munity Leader 
and Friend to His Neighbors.— 
Sheriff Stevens is always ready to serve 
his friends and ready and eager to help 
out in community and county> undertak- 
ings. The people of Wayne have~had 
him successively as sheriff, representa- 
tive, and state senator. He did valiant 
service in the establishment of the coun- 
ty’s three standard high schools with de- 
partments of vocational agriculture—at 
Grantham, Pikeville, and Rosewood. 


fought his way 


An incident in this connection striking- 
ly illustrates Sheriff Steven’s unselfish 
spirit. When the time came to locate 
Grantham School, the one that serves the 
Stevens neighborhood, everybody took it 
for granted that it would ‘stay on the old 





— 


AND MRS. E. A. STEVENS 


site almost right at Sheriff Stevens’ door. 
But Mr. Stevens would not have it so. 
“While it would be more convenient for 
my folks,” he said, “I am in favor of 
centering it where it will serve the whole 
community best.” 

The enviable position that E. A. Stev- 
ens has in their hearts today is his re- 
ward for having done unto others as he 
would have them do unto him. He ts 
not only an excellent example of the suc- 
cessful, hard-working, persevering, dt- 
versifying, live-at-home Eastern North 
Carolina farmer, but the committee m 
making its award rightly gave much con- 
sideration to his services as a community 
leader. Nearly every Progressive Farmer 
reader can learn some lesson from this 
couple who have fought life’s battles to- 
gether and won deserved success. 





| IT’S BRAVERY TO BE AFRAID | 
| OF POISONIVY 


ys: O—OO! Mary, drop those leaves! 
The Lord have mercy on that 
child !” 

We will never forget the excitement 
caused at a picnic by this exclamation 
when a mother discovered leaves of what 
she thought was poison ivy in the hand 
of her little daughter. But it was not 
poison ivy this child had, but the leaves 
of the harmless Virginia creeper. Many 
of us confuse the two plants. Poison ivy 
and poison oak are the same plant (Rhus 
taxicodendon) and it is more dangerous 
than the Upas Tree of Java. Poison ivy 
has three leaves on one leaf stem. Vir- 
ginia creeper has five leaves on one stem. 
By washing thoroughly just after expos- 
ure to poison oak, all danger is usually 
avoided. 

In the meantime, if we do contract ivy 
poisoning the first thing to do is to wash 
clean the affected parts and apply with 
absorbent cotton a 15 per cent solution of 
permanganate of potash; or, which is 
probably better, a fluid extract of grin- 
delia diluted with about six parts of 
water. If neither the permanganate nor 
grindelia can be had quickly, for tempor- 
ary relief use Epsom salts, baking-soda 2 
teaspoonfuls to a cup of water or hold 
the affected parts in water as*hot as you 
can bear. 
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new competition this section is facing 
from the Southwest, Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 

sae ss president of the 
North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, 
takes a more hopeful 
view than was taken 
by The Progressive 
Farmer itself in a re- 
cent editorial discus- 
sion. We are glad to 
give herewith the gist 
of a thoughtful ad- 
dress on this subject 
; as recently given by 
Dr. Kilgore in a recent address at State 
College on the livestock outlook in North 





B. W. KILGORE 


Carolina. Said he:— 
I. Why Texas Increased Its 
Acreage 


“(NOTTON averaged 22.19 cents per 
pound for the five-year period of 
1921-1925 inclusive; 23.50 cents for the 
four-year period of 1925-1922 inclusive, 
and 24.82 cents per pound for the three- 
year period for 1924-1922 inclusive. 
“These prices greatly stimulated in- 
creased cotton acreage and production, 
and much land, labor, and means went 
into profitable cotton production and went 
out of what had become unprofitable live- 
stock growing. But now in the very brief 
period of five to six years, cotton, because 
of overproduction, has become unprofit- 
able and very unsatisfactory, while live- 
stock, especially beef cattle and sheep, 
because of having been reduced in num- 
bers, are beginning to bring remunerative 
prices. Thus cotton and livestock are 
quickly changing places in one of the 
frequent swings or cycles of alternately 


elevated and depressed prices, the ups 
and downs which have fastened upon the 
farming industry, the instability which 
characterizes its past and present, and 
neither cotton nor livestock has been ben- 
efited sufficiently by good prices briefly 
experienced to overcome the greater losses 
from low prices. 

“Ten or twelve million additional acres 
of land went into cotton during the five- 
to seven-year period under consideration, 
around eight million of this being in the 
new cotton area of Texas, and on the 
whole the main increase in production 
was in the cotton territory west of the 
Mississippi River, though the acreage in 
North Carolina was increased 20 to 25 
per cent, with a somewhat larger per- 
centage increase in production. The new 
land going into cotton in Texas was for- 
merly range land for cattle and sheep. 
This land was sold only a few years ago 
by the state for around $1 per acre. 
Cattle and sheep were driven from this 
land, by cotton because of the ruinously 
low prices for cattle and sheep, and the 
good prices for cotton, together with an 
increase of over 200 per cent in the tax 
rate on farm land in Texas. 

“With the drastic decrease in the price 
of cotton and the increase in the price of 
beef cattle and sheep now going on, the 
rate at which this range land will be put 
into cotton in the future is likely to be 
retarded, and possibly largely checked. 


Il. Some Disadvantages Texas 
Suffers 


“rTP HE acreage production of cotton in 

Texas has gone down rather rapidly 
from around 240 pounds per acre of lint 
in the 60’s of the last century to around 
120 to 125 pounds per acre in recent years. 
Texas is beginning to use fertilizer, and 
will need to increase its use in the fu- 


ture. Its seasons are more uncertain 
than those in North Carolina, especially 
in the new and now more profitable cot- 
ton area. 


“The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in its studies of the cost of 
producing cotton in a number of states 
in 1923, found the cost to be 12 cents 
per pound of lint on an average in North 
Carolina where 436 pounds of lint were 
produced to the acre, and 10 to 17 cents 
per pound in Texas with an average of 
13% cents where the amount of lint rang- 
ed from 171 to 183 pounds. Texas’ av- 
erage production is around 125 pounds 
of lint per acre, and the government’s es- 
timate of the cost of producing this 
amount per acre in the South as a whole 
is 20% cents per pound. This may be 
too high for Texas conditions, but tak- 
ing everything into consideration, it would 
seem that North Carolina is likely pro- 
ducing cotton at little, if any, greater 
cost than Texas and the Southwest on an 
average. 

“Texas has the disadvantage of greater 
uncertainty of crop, lower acreage yield, 
and cost of transportation to the mills, 
and then the former $1 per acre new cot- 
ton land has now become $20-, $40-, and 
$75-land. 

“Texas has the advantage of lower 
harvesting costs because of the use of 
the method of sledding. It costs from $10 
to $13 more per bale to gather and gin 
a bale of cotton by picking than by sled- 
ding, but sledded cotton is found to lose 
one to two grades and sells for from 1 
cent to 3 cents per pound less than picked 
cotton. If it should sell for 2% cents 
less per pound the advantage in the lower 
cost of sledded cotton would be overcome, 
and in addition it is found that there is 
about a 10 per cent loss or waste of cot- 
ton in the field from sledding. 


Early Summer Hints from State 


I 
MALL grain should be followed im- 
mediately by plantings of soybeans 
and cowpeas for hay and seed, says Prof. 
C. B. Williams, head of the State College 
Department of Agronomy. Growers 
should use the best varieties now on hand 
as it is probably too late to purchase any 
special seed. Cowpeas make good growth 
when sowed broadcast, but the later soy- 
beans are broadcast after June 1, the less 
chance there is for good yields. Delayed 
plantings of soybeans should be put in 
rows. 
Il 
Side Application of Nitrogen to Corn 
and Cotton.—Average land which has 
not received more than 3 to 4 per cent of 
nitrogen in the fertilizer will be helped 
by side applications to corn and cotton— 
to cotton as soon after chopping as pos- 
sible and to corn when it is between knee 
and waist high. Expert advice is against 
waiting until the corn tassels—it is then 
too late. From 75:to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia is 
fine for the corn; and 100 pounds, says 
Mr. S. K. Jackson, who conducts the fer- 
tilizer tests for the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, is not too much as a 
side application to cotton and should be 
used at the time of the first cultivation. 
Ill 
Put Gypsum on Instead of Under 
Peanuts.—H. B. Mann, another fertili- 
zer expert of the station, advises using 
gypsum on the peanuts when they begin 
to bloom. “We don’t know yet why gyp- 
sum affects peanuts, but it does, The use 
of 400 pounds per acre applied at bloom- 
ing time is better than putting the mate- 
rial under the crop and will prevent pops 
and increase acre yields,” he says. 


Cleaning Seed Grain Before Harvest. 


—The man who wants to save his seed 
wheat or other small grain seed this 
spring should select an acre or more of 
his best grain and rogue out carefully all 
the weeds or foreign plants and then har- 
vest this area for seed. This is found by 
G. M. Garren, cereal agronomist, to be a 
better plan than attempting to clean the 
seed after harvest. Mr. Garren says he 
can hardly get oats out of wheat when he 
is trying to clean his grain for planting. 
Vv 

Wet Weather Calls for Adequate 
Drainage—The last two years have 
been very dry; A. T. Holman, agricul- 
tural engineer, believes that this year will 
be wet. There are many low places in 
fields where excellent crops have been 
drowned on account of poor drainage and 
ditch banks too high to let the surplus 
water into the main drains. It would be 
a good idea, says Mr. Holman, to cut a 
small ditch through these high banks, or 
even to use a scoop in leveling them, so as 
to improve the drainage and avert some 
crop loss. 


“Try to keep the land from washing,” 
says Prof. W. B. Cobb of the soils de- 
partment. “We have reason to believe 
that it took from 10,000 to 12,000 years 
to form the 7 inches of soil on a certain 
North Carolina field. This soil was 
washed away in 27 years.” 

VI 

Labor-Saving Tools a Thrifty Invest- 
ment.—In the matter of labor-saving 
implements, Mr. Holman says that one 
man with two mules and a riding culti- 
vator can cultivate more ground than two 
men and two mules using a walking im- 
plement. This will permit one man to be 
busy at some of the important minor jobs 
about the place. Handling hay is expen- 
sive unless modern methods are used. Mr. 
Holman says that if a farmer is grow- 


ing and feeding over 50 tons of hay per 
year he can well afford to invest in mod- 
ern haying equipment. This includes a 
good mower, a side delivery rake, a hay 
loader and a sling or fork with a track 
or block and tackle for unloading. 


Vil 
The Late Garden Crops.—Seed for 
the fall crop of tomatoes should be 


planted in June and the plants transferred 
in July, says Robert Schmidt, vegetable 
specialist. Only wilt resistant varieties 
should be used at this time. 

New Zealand spinach is an excellent 
hot weather ¢rop but it should be sowed 
at once for the summer garden. A few 
snapbeans planted each two weeks will in- 
sure a constant supply of tender snaps. 

Mr. Schmidt urges that the moisture 
supply in the garden be conserved by fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation during the 
summer. Fall Irish potatoes are planted 
the last week in July and early fall crops 
of carrots, beets, mustard, turnips, spin- 
ach, and lettuce may be sowed during 
the first two weeks in August.’ 


Vill 


Fight These Crop Pests.—The Mexi- 
can bean beetle has covered the western 
part of North Carolina and is rapidly ap- 
proaching eastward. This beetle likes 
garden and lima beans best but it will also 
attack cowpeas and soybeans when the 
garden beans are not available. Those 
who were in the infested area last year 
should be prepared to poison the beetle 
and those who are near the infested area 
should be on the lookout for the pest. 
The young larvae feed on the underside 
of the leaves and may do heavy damage 
before they are noticed. Methods of 
fighting this pest with sprays or dusts 
were given by Mr. Brannon in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Can We Compete With Texas Growing Cotton? 


Dr. B. W. Kilgore Takes More Hopeful View of Outlook for Cotton in the Carolinas 


EGARDING the outlook for cotton 
growing in the Carolinas, and the 


Ill. Cotton Mills in Carolinas Give 
Our Growers an Advantage 


SS pease 40 per cent of the cotton 
consumed by the mills of the state 
is grown in the state, and our farmers are 
rapidly increasing their production of the 
kind of cotton wanted by our mills, that 
is % to 1% inch. North Carolina mills 
are playing a more important part than 
they likely realize (really a most vital 
part) in determining the future position 
of the state in cotton production. One 
reason why New England mills are mov- 
ing to the Carolinas is to be near the 
source of the raw product for manufac- 
turing. Cotton mills in the Carolinas 
have an advantage over New England 
mills in freight of about $3 per bale, or 
.6 cents per pound where they spin cot- 
ton grown in the state, and an advantage 
of $5 to $7 per bale over cotton brought 
from the Southwest; that is, they can pay 
the local growers these amounts for equal 
‘grades, staple, and character. 

“My thought now is that cotton will 
be the major money crop of North Caro- 
lina, or one of the major money crops, 


changing places now and then with to- 


bacco, for a long time to come. [ 
do not mean that this will or should be 
so without thought, careful planning, and 
consideration, and with the view of avoid- 
ing as far as possible the losses of the 
slump years of overproduction as 1926, 
1925, 1920, 1914, 1911, 1907, and other 
like years that have occurred with ruin- 
ous results at very frequent intervals in 
cotton growing. And _ unquestionably 
North Carolina needs to reduce in every 
way possible the cost of preparation, 
planting, chopping, cultivating, and har- 
vesting, together with increasing the av- 
erage yield per acre of cotton of the 
right kind and quality for our mills.” 


College 


The boll weevil is still a menace. This 
pest is governed by weather conditions 
If frequent rains occur this summer, se- 
vere weevil damage will follow. Grow- 
ers are warned by Mr. Brannon that there 
are plenty of weevils present and ready to 
hurt the cotton crop if weather conditions 
are favorable for their development. The 
weevil is controlled best by dusting with 
calcium arsenate. 


The cotton flea caused some injury in 
North Carolina last year and much in- 
jury in the states to the south. The flea 
may cause heavy damage before it is no- 
ticed. Young squares are killed by its 
attacks and the infested plants branch out 
in a peculiar manner. It is controlled 
by dusting with superfine dusting sul- 
phur, using 8 to 10 pounds per acre. 


Red spiders on cotton may also be con- 
trolled by dusting thoroughly with the 
sulphur at the rate of from 10 to 15 
pounds per acre. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to stop the spread of the spiders by 
pulling and destroying the first few plants 
which show sign of injury. 


Tobacco worms may be controlled by 
dusting the crop with one pound of Paris 
green with five pounds of arsenate of lead. 
Use 4 to 6 pounds per acre. Tobacco bud 
worms are controlled by applying one 
pound of arsenate of lead mixed with 75 
pounds of cornmeal to the buds as a dust 
twice each week until the plants are top- 
ped. The plants should be cut and plow- 
ed under as soon as possible after harvest 


RA 


] THINK your Timber Crop Special 
number was the best thing I have ever 
read, even the best articles in trade pa- 
pers, as it reached the man with only a 
moderate amount of timber.—Chas. M 
Addington, New York. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OW Buckwheat Now for Bees 
“Is buckwheat good for honey bees, 


9) 


and when should it be sowed: 


Yes; sow now and again six weeks 
later for succession. 
Winter Cabbage 

“When should cabbage plants be set for 
the winter crop?” Set late varieties in 
June, early varieties about the first week 
in August, and others in July. 

Jarvis and Hickory King Corn Early 

“Will Hickory King and Jarvis Golden 
corn ripen if planted after wheat?” 

Yes, these varieties ripen in a little less 
than 4 months or in about 100 to 110 
days. 

Peanuts After Wheat 

“What variety of peanuts can I plant 
after wheat and what fertilizer is best?” 
Plant the Spanish and fertilize with 300 
to 400 pounds of fertilizer analyzing about 
12-2-6. 

Soybeans Failed 

“IT sowed my first soybeans in April 
and have poor growth and can find no 
nodules on the roots. What shall I do?” 

Sow again as soon as possible, inocu- 
late, and use 400 pounds of a fertilizer 
made from 1,600 pounds acid phosphate, 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 
pounds muriate of potash. This will 
analyze 12.8-1.6-5. 

Strawberries Near the Coast 

“Could one expect good yields of 
strawberries and good quality just above 
tidewater?” 

Yes, from adapted varieties and good 
care throughout the year. ° 
Boxwood From Cuttings Made Now 

“Can I expect boxwood cuttings to 
grow if put out now?” 

Yes, if planted right, never allowed to 
suffer for water, and protected from sun 
and wind for two or more months. No- 
vember and December is a much better 
time for this work. 

Wants to Be Rough on Rats 

“My whole place is overrun with rats. 
Can you help us get rid of them?” 

Write the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1302. This bulletin 
gives the best remedies we know of. 
This Locust Has No Sting 

“Is there a remedy for the Sting of the 
17-year locust? Do all people die when 
stung by this locust?” 

There is no need for a remedy. This 
insect has no sting and no one has ever 
died from its effects. 

Planting Strawberries in Summer 

“Will strawberry plants set in July bear 
a full crop next year?” 

New plants with heavy root system 
planted in June or July on adapted soil, 
well fertilized, and cultivated clean 
through the summer will produce a fine 
crop of berries pext spring. 








VALUABLE BULLETINS 


FREE TO FARMERS 


~*~ order to get such of the following timely bulletins as you wish, all you 
have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most 
(not more than five or six, we would say), fill in the blank below and mail it 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


1342—Dairy Barn Construction. 

1359—Milk and Its Uses in the Home. 

1365—Clover Failure. 

1371—Diseases and Insects of Garden Veg- 
etables. . 

1413—Poultry House Construction. 

1415—Beef on the Farm, Slaughtering, 
Cutting, and Curing. 

1422—Udder Diseases of Dairy Cows. 

1437—Swine Production. 

1442—Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 

1448—Farmstead Water Supply. 

1245—Farmers’ Telephone Companies, Or- 


1459—Selling Black Walnut Timber. 
1250—Green Manuring. 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. 
1266—Preparation of Peaches for Market. 
1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas. 
1277—Diseases of Watermelons. 
1278—Tractors on Southern Farms, 
1279—Plain Concrete for Farm Use. 
1285—How to Grow Alfalfa. 

1310—Corn Ear Worms and Their Control. 
1319—Cotton Dusting Machines. 
1337—Poultry Diseases. 

1424—Making Vinegar in the Home. 


ganization, Financing, and Man- 1426—Farm Plumbing. 

agement. 1430—Power for Farms From Small 
1452—Painting on the Farm, Streams. 
PIMs feeds ole asasunsgtheen ste wudesouaewecesaees PU RURi ie ses caiswncosceceeswes R.F.D. No....... 


Dear Sir: In accordance with announcement in The Progressive Farmer, I 
will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X- 


mark in the above list. 


INNEG? isin oa 4 we aie ater pests Wee eSITS os 
(Write very plainly.) 


Very truly yours, 








Woman’s Short Course 

“When will the woman’s short course 
be held in Raleigh and what will board 
and lodging cost?” 

It begins July 4 and ends July 9. Board 
and lodging for the week will be $7.50. 
Bring pillow cases, sheets, cover, soap, and 
towels. Write Mrs. Jane McKimmon for 
full particulars, including the program. 
Her address is Raleigh, N. C. 


Don’t Sow Alfalfa too Early—or too 
Late 

“I have less than half a stand of al- 
falfa from a sowing made in March. Can 
I sow now and how can I get the seed 
covered?” 

It would be a waste of seed to sow al- 
falfa now. Disk the field, apply not less 
than a ton of lime, 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate, and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash, and sow thick to soybeans. Get 
the land ready for alfalfa next August 
and sow 30 pounds of inoculated seed af- 
ter the first good rain in September. 


Uses for Stubble Land 

“Having failed to get a stand of red 
clover in my wheat what is the next best 
thing for this land?” 

If you need hay, then sow or drill to 
soybeans as soon as you can get them in. 
If you intend to sow wheat on this land 
this fall, then fertilize the soybeans with 
300 to 400 pounds of a mixture made of 
1,800 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash. Your land 
probably needs lime also; and since you 


grow tobacco, I suggest that magnesian 
limestone be applied now if you have it 
and not later than next fall. 

Fertilizer for Late Soybeans 


“Will it pay to fertilize soybeans sowed 
on stubble land?” 

Almost invariably it will pay both in 
increased yield of soybeans and in the 
improved condition of the soil. It is not 
as a rule profitable to use potash for leg- 
umes in mountain soils and the same is 
true of the strong clay soils of the Pied- 
mont. Some of the gray gravelly soils 
are rich in potash. In the mountain and 
Piedmont regions unless phosphorus is 
known to be needed, use only 300 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. In 
the Coastal Plains apply 300 to 500 pounds 
of a mixture made from 1,800 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash. 

How to Avoid Watermelon Wilt 

“What can I put on my land to keep 
my watermelons from dying when they 
start to run?” 

There is little doubt but that your land 
is infected with watermelon wilt, a dis- 
ease that you cannot get rid of by direct 
application of remedies| The one thing 
for you to do is not to plant watermelons 
on this piece of land for about 10 years. 
Meantime the disease will have died out. 


Sowing Cowpeas and Sudan Mixed 


“Will mixed cowpeas and Sudan grass 
make more hay than Sudan grass alone?” 


There will be but little added weight 


if the two crops are sowed at the same 
time, for the Sudan grass grows so much 
faster and taller that the cowpeas are 
shaded out. If Groit, New Era, Brabham 
or Whippoorwill cowpeas are sowed in 
drills two feet apart and Sudan grass 
broadcasted and cultivated in them you 
may expect a good proportion of the two 
crops in the first cutting of hay madé 
when the Sudan grass is coming well into 
bloom. Later cutting will be very nearly 
all Sudan grass. 
Roasting Ears Weigh 100 Pounds Per 
Bushel 

“What is the bushel weight of shucked 
ears of dry corn and of roasting ears?” 

Green corn or roasting ears inethe 
shuck weigh 100 pounds to the bushel; 
shelled dry corn 56 pounds; ear corn 
shucked 70 pounds; ear corn in shuck 76 
pounds per bushel. 
To Make Hydrangea Cuttings 

“My hydrangea is blooming in three 
colors. Can I grow cuttings now?” 

Very easily. Make a clean shallow cut 
through the bark of a branch, bend down, 
cover with earth, weight down with stone, 
and soon there will be a new plant. 


| THE TOBACCO ASSOCIATION | 
SETTLEMENT 


SE | 


R. M. L. Corey, Richmond, Va., re- 

ceiver of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association, answers five ques- 
tions from a Progressive Farmer reader 
as follows :— 

“1. Will the receivers settle for the Old 
Belt type tobacco separate from the other 
types?” 

Records of tobacco sold are kept as to 
pool, grade, and type. After all the as- 
sets have been sold and all general credi- 
tors paid in full any distribution to the 
members will be made on an equitable 
basis as to the sales of the various pools. 

“2. Has this Old Belt type of tobacco 
been sold out?” 

Old Belt tobacco has not been sold out. 

“3. If so, why does not a settlement 
for this type be made?” 

See answer No. 1. No settlement can 
be made until final settlement. 

“4. Where can members get a state- 
ment of their account?” 

A delivery statement was sent each 
member during the fall of 1926. No other 
statement can be rendered until a final 
statement, as all tobacco of like grades is 
pooled. 

“5. What part or grades of this Old 
Belt tobacco remains unsold?” 





There remain unsold in the hands of 
the receivers for the association more 
than nineteen million pounds of Old Belt 
tobacco. i 

From the above you will see that no 
definite statement can be made until the 
assets are disposed of and the general 
creditors satisfied. 





HERE’S HOW 





To Keep a Steel Tank from Rusting 





Tp KEEP A STEEL 

low TANK FROM RUSTING 
iS JUST ANOTHER ONE OF 

OUR MANY FARM PROBLEMS 










GOT UAT RUSTY ou’ —- OLD TANK? 
TANK 1 SAW HANGIN'){ %—-—--- on- 
"ROUND YO You MEAN MY 


WIFEs CAO !- 

NOPE , NOT SINCE HE 
DRANK THAT BOTTLE 
O' BED BUG KILLER ! 
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pe vs POIsONOUS/ LEAD PoISoNING! 









“fOU BEEN FOOLIN’ 
AROUND THEM 
CHICAGO GUNMEN 
AGAIN, HEY? 





































A COAT OF HOT PARAFFIN 
OR HOT ASPHALT 
/ OR ASPHALT PAINT. 


CALLING ME, 
MARY? 





















eocooooso729 








2 eld Se A 
DONT SPILL IT ON THE CAT 


- CATS DON'T RUST ~ - 





OF PAINT IT WITH SLAKEDLIME 
(CONSISTENCY OF THIN CREAM) 
WITH ALITTLE GLUE ADDED 


SOMEHOW THIS AINT 
EXACTLY WHAT 4 
EXPECTED! 





















MIX ALITTLE GLUE 
WITH THE LIME- 
NOTA LITTLE 

LIME WITHTHE 
GLUE 








—- RUB IT IN WITH STEEL WOOL 
WHEN DRY APPLY ANOTHER COAT. 
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No More Log or Frame Tobacco Barns 


Careful Study of Facts Will Show Fireproof Barns Most Economical 
By A. F. GREAVES-WALKER 


Professor Ceramic Engineering, North Carolina State College 








N? TOBACCO farmer can afford 
to miss this meaty, concise, au- 
thoritative appeal for safer, more 
economical, and more satisfactory 
tobacco barns. E. G. Moss, tobacco 
expert of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, heartily endorses this 
article and urges all farmers to read 
and consider tt. 








HE destruction by fire of from 70 
to 120 tobacco barns a year does not 


greatly augment North Carolina’s mil- 
lion-dollar-per-month fire loss. All this 
loss, however, falls 


on the farmer who is 
least able to stand 
it, especially as it is 
now practically im- 
possible to cover the 
risk with imsurance. 
The destruction of 
the barn and its con- 
tents, too, is often 
3. only part of.the loss ; 

it is a more serious 
matter to lose all or part of the crop re- 
maining in the field through the lack of 
a drying house. 





A. F. GREAVE 
WALKER 


The only possible reason for building 
log or frame tobacco barns must be the 
fact that the grower has not learned the 
possibilities of practically fireproof brick 
or tile construction. 

The four important points in consider- 
ing the construction of a new barn are :— 

1. Cost, 

" 2. Quality of tobacco, 
3. Fuel efficiency and cooling, and 
4. Safety against fire. 


1. Little Greater Cost for Fireproof 
Barns.—The average old type log barn 
is estimated to cost $200. This includes 
the grower’s time in cutting the logs and 
erecting, and also puts a small value on 


Late 


bade steps in the organization of a 
North Carolina Creamerymen’s Asso- 
ciation were taken at a meeting recently 
held in Salisbury. An executive commit- 
tee appointed by the 
creamery representatives 
present to go ahead with 
plans for organization. 
The committee is com- 
posed of K. K. Ken- 
nedy of Greensboro ; F. L. 
Mendenhall, Burlington; 
J. A. Stewart, Mooresville ; George Steele, 
Lenoir; A. R. Willingham, Asheboro; 
Henry Lohr, Lexington and C. L. Put- 
zell, Salisbury. Dean I. O. Schaub, W. 
L. Clevenger, and A. C. Kimrey of the 
State College Extension Staff were pres- 
ent to assist in the organization. 





Vance Farmers to Tour Mountains 
and Sandhills—Farmers of Vance 
County met recently to plan for another 
farm tour. Last year about 50 men from 
Franklin and Vance made an automobile 
trip through the Valley of Virginia to 
Washington and return. This year, they 
wish to go through Western North Caro- 
lina into upper South Carolina and re- 
turn through the Sandhill section. The 
date will be announced soon. 


Short News Items.—The annual con- 
ference of the fruit growers of Wilkes 
County will be held at North Wilkes- 
boro, August 24 and 25.—The Edgecombe 
Sheep Breeders’ Association is arranging 
to ship another car of lambs to the 
Northern markets, previous shipments 


the timber. It also includes 


flues, and roof. 


furnace, 


Sheet metal and frame barns, such as 
are now being erected throughout the to- 
bacco belts of North Carolina cost from 
$350 to $425 depending on the quality of 
the workmanship. 


Hollow tile barns have been erected 
during the past year in several of the 
bright leaf belts for $450 complete. Hol- 
low brick barns have been erected for an 
average of $425 and common brick barns 
for from $400 to $425. The cost of the 
tile or brick barn will be influenced by 
the distance from the plants supplying 
the materials. 

It will be readily seen that there is lit- 
tle difference in the cost of the frame and 
tile or brick construction; or, in other 
words, it will cost little more to build a 
barn that is indestructible (at least so far 


A FEW DAYS OFF FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


These farm families, those of C. C. Conger, Jr., and V. G. Harlin, of Penn Laird, Va., are for- 


as the walls are concerned) than one that 
will burn up in 30 minutes. 


2. Better Quality of Tobacco—Al- 
though the advocates of fireproof tobacco 
barns had made no claims as to the quality 
of the tobacco produced, last year’s ex- 
perience has developed the important fact 
that tobacco dried in fireproof barns has 
invariably been of higher quality and 
brought higher prices on the market. This 
is in all probability due to better control 
of moisture and temperature in a struc- 
ture having tight walls. 


3. Fuel Economy and Cooling.—The 
constant shrinkage under heat of the 
material in a log or frame barn makes 
it practically impossible to prevent cracks 
in the walls. It is impossible to prevent 


this occurrence in a frame dwelling and 


even more difficult where a poorer type 
of construction is used, together with 








getting hogs, cattle, sheep, and low-priced farm products at the present time. 


higher temperatures. These small open- 
ings allow a large volume of cold air to 
be drawn into the building, resulting in 
burning much more fuel. The tight walls 
of a brick or tile structure prevent this 
air leakage. 


One of the most common objections ta 
the brick or tile wall is the old argument 
that it would prevent rapid cooling or, in 
other words, hold the heat. There is no 
foundation for this objection; clay prod- 
ucts will radiate heat much more rapidly 
than lumber, the proportion being over 
2 to 1 in favor of clay products. This 
would seem to argue for high heat losses 
with the brick or tile wall, but in prac- 
tice the radiation through walls at the 
temperatures used is so small as to be 
negligible. The large heat losses are due, 
not to radiation through the walls, but 
through cracks in the walls. 


Possible dampness has been offered as 
another objection. This also has no foun- 
dation, as brick dwellings are not differ- 
ent in this respect from frame. Concrete 
walls, which are quite porous unless wa- 
terproofed, have given trouble in this re- 
spect; but no trouble has been encounter- 
ed with walls of clay products. 


4. Safety Against Fire.—Fireproof 
walls, while completely fire-resistant, wii! 
not, of course, prevent destruction of tlie 
barn’s contents; and if a framed shing!e 
roof is used, it too would be destroyed 
by a fire. However, the use of corrugated 
metal for the roof would cut losses to a 
minimum; and with the walls intact an- 
other roof, temporary or permanent, could 
be put on with the loss of only a few 
hours or a day—an item of great im- 
portance in the drying season. 


From the standpoint of cost, quality of 
tobacco, efficiency and safety, the brick or 
tile barn offers marked advantages to the 
thoughtful grower—a structure that will 
remove a troublesome problem and a con- 
stant source of worry. 


North Carolina Farm News 


having brought satisfactory prices.—Fair- 
mont truckers in Robeson County shipped 
11 carloads of beans the first week in 
June. Already noted for its fine grade of 
early tobacco, Fairmont finds in its bean 
crop another source of cash income for 
local farmers. 

Freight Rate Reduced on Peaches— 
Reduction of about 25 per cent in the car- 
load rate on peaches within the state is 
announced by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. The reduction was effected by 
changing the rate classification of peaches 
from the second to the fourth class. At 
the hearing held om March 22, shippers 
wanted a specified rate scale between 
points, but the Commission did not find 
this scheme desirable. The new rate is 
applicable to carloads of 20,000 pounds or 
more. 


$1,500,000 Distribution by Cotton As- 
sociation.—The payment of $1,500,000 
to members of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association as final settle- 
ment for the crop of 1926 was begun on 
Friday morning, June 10. About $200,000 
was distributed in 11 counties Friday and 
Saturday. The distribution is continuing 
at'the rate of from two to four counties 
a day, many of the checks being delivered 
at county meetings where official reports 
are made on the operations of the past 
year. The members are now growing a 
better quality of cotton. Three-fourths 
of the 1926 deliveries graded middling 
and above while about one-half was of 
premium staple. This brought the grow- 
ers of better grades a premium of from 


$4 to $15 per bale over the prices paid for 
seven-eighths inch staple. 

Field Days and Farmers’ Picnics.— 
Dates for the annual field days and farm- 
ers’ picnics have been set by Fred E. 
Miller, director of test farms for the 
State Department of Agriculture. Special- 
ists at State College will assist with the 
programs of these field days and in pre- 
senting late facts of interest to the farm- 
ers who may attend. The dates for the 
meetings are as follows :— 

Blackland Station, Wenona, July 14. 


Piedmont Branch Station, Statesville, July 
21 


State Farmers’ Convention, 
Raleigh, July 26-28. 
Tobacco Branch Station, Oxford, August 4. 


Mountain Branch Station, Swannanoa, Au- 
gust 21. 


Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, 
September 1. 


Coastal Plain Station, Willard, September 8. 
i 
RUDE RURAL RHYMES 


Flies 

I KNOW of nothing far or nigh one 

‘half as nasty as a fly. His early home- 
life, far from pure, gives neither culture 
nor allure, for he is bred in horse manure. 
At first he is a maggot wormy, disgust- 
ing, yellow-white and squirmy. You'd 
think that later, blessed with wings, he’d 
leave that unclean dump, by jings, and rise 
in flight toward better things. You'd think 
to honeyed flowers he’d go, to sweet and 
wholesome scenes, but no—some foul un- 


State College, 














cleanly place he seeks, the better pleased 
the more it* reeks. His feet and legs are 
thick with hair, he gets some germs en 
tangled there; then off he goes to flit and 
flutter to light at last upon our butter, or 
rest awhile and take a tipple from off the 
baby’s rubber nipple. O he is such a filthy 
critter that when he’s walked on fruit or 
fritter I find it not at all surprising that 
folks don’t find them appetizing. On every 
hand there lurk to kill us bacterium and 
bold bacillus. The fly by whom these 
germs are toted, a public nuisance should 
be voted. In every home, along the wall, 
let deadly swatters rise and fall. O let 
us all pursue the flies and hit them right 
between the eyes. BOB ADAMS. 





| GIVE NAME AND POSTOFFICE | 
PLEASE! 


F OUR correspondent from Concord, 

N. C., who wanted to know where t> 
buy seed corn, another from Norfolk 
Va., who wanted to know how much co! 
tonseed meal should be fed a horse, a1! 
other at Conway, S. C., who asked some 
months ago for a list of varieties of fru t 
for his section, and others who failed (0 
sign their names and still others who fai! 
ed to give their postoffice, will come oui 
fairly and squarely, give their names and 
addresses, we shall be glad to aid them 
in every way possible. But we simply 
don’t know how to write to a correspond 
ent who keeps his postoffice a secret or 
one who forgets to give us his name. 


| 
| 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 
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WHAT S. C. EXPERIMENTS | 
PROVED ABOUT COTTON | 


OW long do weevils live that come 

out before squares begin to form? 
Experiments last year showed that 100 
per cent of the weevils issuing from hiber- 
nation from April 27 to May 28 and 
placed in cages in the field were dead 
by June 7, when cotton began to fruit. 


2. In 1926 there were four generations 
of boll weevils; the first emerging July 5 
to August 27, and the largest number 
being reached about August 2. It was 
found that weevils could develop at a 
constant minimum temperature of 48 de- 
grees F. and a maximum temperature of 
100 degrees F. 


3. An important parasite attacking the 
boll weevil is Microbracon Mellitor, a 
small tan-colored wasp, which appears 
in cotton fields when weevil infested 
squares are plentiful and paralyzes the 
grub with its sting and then deposits an 
egg in the square, often on the grub itself, 
from which egg the parasite larva hatches 
in 24 hours and soon completely devours 
the weevil grub. 


4. Hardness of bolls is influenced ap- 
parently by fertility conditions, low fer- 
tility apparently causing the bolls to hard- 
en earlier. Soil moisture, air humidity, 
and temperature seem to have direct bear- 
ing on hardness and resistance to punc- 
tures. 

5. Fruiting studies made throughout 
the season show that increased earliness 
due to close spacing is about equal on 
three leading varieties of cotton: Cleve- 
land, Dixie-Triumph, and Carolina-Fos- 
ter. 


6. Spacing tests show that highest 
yields, in practically every case, were pro- 
duced with 6-inch spacing, though there 
is very little difference in the 6-, 9-, and 
12-inch spacings. Because there was only 
slight weevil damage in 1926, the differ- 
ences in yields from different spacings 
were not so marked as in years when 
weevil infestation is heavy. 


7. An increased earliness was noted 
from a larger number of plants per hill 
and in most cases an increased yield, and 
indications are that cotton should be spac- 
ed to average one stalk every 6 inches in 
the row when rows are 4 feet apart, 
making about 21,000 plants per acre. 


8. For four years results indicated 
highest yields from plantings made at 
Florence between April 1 and April 15 
when conditions were favorable. 











| S.C. FARM NEWS | 





O W. L. McCoy, pioneer in the Sand 

Hills fruit industry, of McBee, Ches- 
terfield County, a certificate of merit for 
notable agricultural work was awarded 
by Clemson Agricultural 
College at its recent com- 
mencement. Mr. McCoy was 
the first man to believe 
strongly enough in the peach 
as a possibility in the Sand 
Hills to plant it extensively, 
and he has shown others that peaches 
and dewberries are successful commerci- 
ally in that region. For some years Mr. 
McCoy has codperated with the South 
Carolina Experiment Station on peach 
fertilizing experiments and with the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway in testing the 
adaptability of about 50 grape varieties. A 
sketch of Mr. McCoy’s interesting career 
will appear in an early Progressive 
Farmer. 

High Scorers Agricultural Judgimg 
Contest—The Annual Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Judging Contest, conducted at 
Clemson College June 8 and 9, was won 
by the team from Inman High School, 





composed of Loyd Stone, William John-_ 


son, and Herbert Golightly, and coached 


ae 


re a 





by H. M. Bonnett. The highest individ- 
ual score was made by Henry Herlong of 
Johnston, next in order being Earl Tay- 
lor, of Pendleton, George Davis, of Mul- 
lins, and Loyd Stone, of Inman. These 
high scorers will constitute the state team 
to enter the national contest 


State Forestry Association Organ- 
ized.—The South Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation, created by an act of the 1927 
General Assembly, has been organized by 
the election of Horace Tilghman, of Mar- 
ion, as chairman; B. L. Meeks, of Flor- 
ence, as vice-chairman; and Henry H. 
Tryon of Aiken, extension forester, as 
secretary. Other members of the asso- 
ciation are Paul Moore, of Spartanburg; 
W. H. Andrews, of Georgetown, and Dr. 
E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson Col- 
lege. 

New Poultry Husbandman.—Lyman 
George Neel, native-of Missouri and 
graduate of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed extension poultry hus- 
bandman, succeeding D. H. Hall, who 
resigned some months ago. In addition 
to excellent training Mr. Neel has had 
varied experience in poultry work, hav- 
ing had charge of the University of Mis- 
souri poultry department’s feeding and 
hatching, the egg show of the Missouri 
State Fair, the culling work of the Mis- 
souri Extension Service, and work as as- 
sistant county farm agent in Illinois. He 
will have headquarters at Clemson Col- 
lege, but will work throughout the state 
in promoting more and better poultry. 


Carlot Shipments of Poultry.—Six- 
teen carloads of poultry were shipped 
from South Carolina from April 25 to 
May 28, according to L. H. Lewis, agent 
in marketing. Poultry from 23 counties 
made up these shipments. In this connec- 
tion, Darlington County reports that it 
has recently shipped its 22nd car of poul- 
try to Northern markets, and that its egg 
sales have passed the 4,000 dozen mark 
since egg circles were organized a year or 
two ago. 


Sheep Ranch for Union County.—A 
striking illustration of the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in sheep in South Carolina is 
reported by A. L. Durant, extension ani- 
mal husbandman. Mr. William Coleman, 
who owns 6,000 acres of Union County 
land, has purchased 180 ewes, 120 lambs, 
and a number of Hampshire rams as the 
foundation stock for his sheep ranch and 
has engaged an experienced shepherd to 
take charge. 





(COMING CAMPS, RALLIES, ETC. 
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ANY rallies, camps, and_ short 

courses for farm women and girls 
and of interest to farm women and girls 
are being held all over the South this 
summer. Following are coming South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia camps, etc :— 


June 22-July 1, Jackson’s Mill, 
Volunteers’ Conference. 

June 27-30, Lexington, 
Women’s Camp. 

July 2-9, Greenwood, S. C., Women’s Camp. 

July 4-9, Raleigh, N. C., Farm Women’s 
Short Course. 

July 5-6, Greenwood, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

July 5-15, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Older 
Girls’ Camp. 

July 7-8, Lancaster, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

July 6-8, Berkeley, S. C., Women’s Camp. 

July 7-9, Colleton, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

July 11-16, Raleigh, N. C., Club Leaders’ 
Short Course for Boys and Girls. 

July 11-13, Richlands, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

July 13-15, Abbeville, S. C., Girls’ Club. 

July 12-14, Union, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

July 12-15, Headville, W. Va., Regional and 
County Camp. 

July 13-15, Bennettsville, S. C., Girls’ and 
Women’s Camp. 

July 18-23, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. High 
School Girls’ Camp. 

July 18-22, Chapel Hill, Carolina Inn., N. C., 
Public Welfare Institute. 

July! 18-22, Philippi, W. Va., Barbour and 
Randolph County Camps. 

July 25-2, Wheeling, W. Va., Pan Handle 
Farm Women’s Camp. 


W. Va., 
S. C., Girls’ and 
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July 25-30, Blacksburg, Va., State 4-H Club 
Short Course. 

July 26-28, Raleigh, N. C., Farmers’ Con- 
vention and State Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs. 

July 26-28, Pickens, S. €., Women’s Camp. 


July 25-30, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Lewis 
and Harrison Counties 4-H Camp. 
August 1-5, Princeton, W. Va., Mercer 


County Farm Women’s Camp. 

August 1-6, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Camp 
for Rural Teachers. 

August 3-5, Blacksburg, Va., Annual Farm- 
ers’ Institute and Virginia Homemakers As- 
sociation, 

August 8-12, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Farm- 
ers’ Camp. 

August 9-12, Pickens, S. C., Girls’ Camp. 

August 15-20, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Farm 
Women’s Camp. 

August 20-30, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., State 
4-H. Boys’ Camp. 

September 12-16, Jackson’s Mill, 
State 4-H Club Livestock Round-up. 

October 17-21, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., State 
4-H Club Round-up. 

October 20-21, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Dai- 
rymen’s Association. 


W. Va., 





| LATE VIRGINA FARM NEWS | 





RECENT report of the Lower 

Peninsula Farm Bureau which oper- 
ates in the counties of Elizabeth City, 
Warwick, and York shows that sales for 
the 95 members 
during 1926 amount- 
ed to $101,000. Sup- 
plies were purchased 
for the membership 
valued at $55,000. 
According to the 
Extension Division, 
this is one of the 
most promising and prosperous farm or- 
ganizations in the state. Headquarters are 
at Phoebus. The officers are J. W. Davis, 
president; H. W. Elliot, vice-president ; 
Thomas Jones, second vice-president ; and 
F. P. Bloxom, manager. 





_ An Important Study in Taxation.— 
A study of rural and urban taxation in 
Virginia will be begun on July 1 through 
a cooperative agreement between the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the University of 
Virginia. The purpose of the study is to 
find out on a comparative basis the per 
cent that state and local taxes form of 
the net income of agricultural and indus- 
trial property. First hand investigation 
of the more important divisions of indus- 
try in the state will be made. Informa- 
tion concerning taxes of corporations and 
other forms of business will be obtained 
from the reports of the state auditor of 
public accounts, the State Tax Commis- 
sion, and the United States Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Figures showing the re- 
turn on agricultural lands will be secured 
from landlords and tenants by personal in- 
quiry. -This study is expected to develop 
some interesting and helpful information. 

Short Crop of Apples and Peaches. 
—A recent report of the Virginia Crop 
Reporting Service says the Virginia fruit 
crop will be much less than .last year, 
and even below the average for the past 
10 years. Owing to damage from frost 
in April, the apple crop will be light in 
most sections, and the commercial ship- 
ments are expected to be between 8,000 
and 9,000 cars compared with 19,450 cars 
from the 1926 crop and 7,500 cars from 
the 1925 crop. Albemarle, Amherst, and 
Nelson counties report the best prospects 
in the Piedmont section. Clarke, Freder- 
ick, and Warren expect approximately 
50 per cent of a full crop, while the other 
counties of Shenandoah Valley have from 
10 to 25 per cent of a crop. There are 
very few apples in the Roanoke section. 
Southwest Virginia has suffered a com- 
plete failure except in a few mountain 
orchards. 

Peach Crop Less Than Last Year.— 
The Virginia peach crop is estimated to 
be 480,000 bushels against 1,176,000 bush- 
els fasf year. The commercial crop was 
seriously injured in the Roanoke and 
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County, the principal producing section, 
has excellent crops. 


| PROGRESS NOTES FROM S. C. 
| COUNTY AGENTS 
wale or 


. R. Cathcart, Duncan, reports a yield 

of 11,600 pounds of beardless barley 
hay produced on five acres. Mr. Cath- 
cart said that this was a good grade of 
hay which was very palatable to livestock. 
We have several farmers this year who 
have sowed beardless barley for the first 
time.—Earnest Carnes, Spartanburg. 

Twenty-five Tons Oats and Vetch 
from 12 Acres.—We have some inter- 
esting reports on small grain and hay 
crops. E. S. Shealy reports 20 to 25 tons 
of oats and vetch from 12 acres. Char- 
ley Long reports 50 large two-horse loads 
of oats and vetch from 25 acres. Rufus 
and Charley Long also report the sales of 
$2,400 worth of hogs from their small 
farm during 1926—T. M. Mills, New- 
berry. 








Seventy-five Dollars from Seven 
Cows Per Month.—The men who are 
shipping cream tell me that they are sell- 
ing from $50 to $75 worth each month 
from 5 to 7 cows. This is a very sub- 
stantial income when you consider that 
these cows are getting nothing except 
roughage grown on the farm and on dry 
pastures. We want more and better milk 
cows on each farm and a few outstand- 
ing bulls in the county.—Z. D. Robertson, 
Abbeville. 


Hens Return 3714 Cents Profit —Miss 
Garvin’s 150 White Leghorns running on 
open range made 77 per cent egg produc- 
tion for March and 73 per cent for April, 
an average of 23 eggs per hen for March 
and 22 eggs per hen for April. They paid 
their board bill, which was 23 cents a 
month per hen, and returned an average 
profit of 37% cents a hen per month for 
January, February, March, and April. 
—C. Lee Gowan, Aiken. 

Purebred Bulls Prove Profitable.— 
As an illustration of the benefits our 
farmers are deriving from the use of the 
purebred bulls, a man passing through 
from Florida to his home in Pennsylvania 
stopped by and bought $5,000 worth of 
grade dairy cattle. Just a few weeks be- 
fore this, around $2,000 worth of grades 
and purebred cattle were shipped to Ten- 
nessee.—R. H. Lemmon, Fairfield. 

Treating Oats for Smut Paid.—A 
specific case of the value of treating seed 
oats with formaldehyde to prevent smut 
is that of W. S. Hebrard, Norway, who 
intended treating all of his seed last fall. 
However, his treated seed gave out and 
he sowed about one acre in the middle. 
of one field with untreated seed. Counts 
made by him and the county agent re- 
vealed a 63 per cent infection of smut 
in the untreated area and none in the 
treated portion.—R. F. Kolb, Orangeburg. 

Value of a Bale Per Month From 267 
Hens.—A. R. Broadwater of Oleora, is 
averaging a bale of cotton, im value, per 
month from 267 Black Leghorn hens, and 
cares little for weevil. prospects.—W. H. 
Barton, Edgefield. 

Find Wheat Promising Crop.—Wheat 
is sowed only in a very limited way by 
some of the farmers in my county, but 
those that have sowed are finding that 
this crop has paid them well for the time 
and labor that was expended. Several 
farmers have already reported better than 
25 bushels yield per acre.—C. L. McCas- 
lan, Calhoun. 

Harvesting Fine Crop Small Grains. 
—The farmers of the county are harvest- 
ing a fine crop of small grains, including 
wheat, oats, and beardless barley, at the 
present time. W. L. White, of McCor- 
mick, R. F. D., fed roughage to four 
mules and three cows for two months off 
one-quarter acre of beardless barley. Five 
or six cuttings were secured from the 
patch.—Thos. W. Morgan, McCormick. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 27.—Only a week till 

the Fourth! Are you making plans 
for a community picnic in your neigh- 
borhood ? 





Tuesday, June 28. 
—Do the mosquitoes 
s-s-sing around your 
house? Search for 
the stagnant water 
in which they breed 
and drain it or pour 
kerosene over it. 

Wednesday, June 
29—One clever 
housekeeper covered 
a loose-leaf note- 
book with a bit of the washable wall- 
paper left after papering the kitchen. 
Then she pasted her favorite recipes in it. 

Thursday, June 30.—When baby falls 
and hurts himself, it is a mistake to let 
him spank the floor. This attitude may 
develop into the habit of “taking it out” 
on someone else as he grows older. 

Friday, July 1.—A good commercial 
polish will bring out the beauty of your 
furniture or one can be made of one 
part of raw linseed oil mixed with two 
parts of turpentine. A _ little beeswax 
may be added. . 

Saturday, July 2.—The housewife who 
uses accurate measuring spoons and cups, 
is always lucky on baking days. 

Sunday, July 3.— 

If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 

Life’s battle doesn’t always go 

To the strongest or fastest man; 


But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the “man who thinks he can. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





ATTENDED EAST TENNESSEE 
CONFERENCE 
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ANY farm women attended the re- 

cent East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention held at the University of Tennes- 
see at Knoxville. That the interests of 
the farm business and the farm home 
are becoming more closely linked each 
year was demonstrated by the attend- 
ance of numbers of women at the men’s 
sessions and some men were in attend- 
ance at most of the women’s sessions, 
with a splencid attendance of both men 
and women at the joint sessions. 








A new feature of the women’s pro- 
grams this year was the county vice- 
presidents’ reports. Each vice-president 
was asked to give a report of one out- 
standing project in her county. These 
reports, though brief, five minutes each, 
were very helpful. The marketing of 
various articles made in the farm home 
was of general interest and some of these 
articles were on display. Baskets, rugs, 
and many other attractive articles, also 
products from the dairy, garden, and 
kitchen have been 
placed on the 
market. The re- 
ports which told 
how to make 
money for com- 
munity needs 
were of interest 
to everyone, for 
it seems that each 
community has a 
growing need for 
more funds and 
when other re- 
ports were read 
telling of the 
money that had 
been spent in the 
schools and other 














community betterment work, one could 
understand just why more funds were 
needed. 


That men and women are agreeing on 
the needs of the farm and farm life was 
evident in their testimony given in the 
investigation conducted by Agricultural 
Commissioner Homer Hancock. While 
many of them testified that it was hard 
to meet the needs of the farm family 
with the income from the farm, yet none 
were willing to lower the standards of 
living. 

The women testified that they would 
rather live on the farm than anywhere 
else, although many of them did not have 
the conveniences they would have if they 
could afford them, and a number of 
women thought that the working hours 
of farm women were longer than the 
working hours of men. 

Solving the problem of keeping the 
young people on the farm was a question 
that was mentioned many times during 
the convention. It has become a national 
problem for both men and women. 

The cow-calling contest for women 
was a great success. There 


“Why I priced them in all the shops. 
Then I bought a pattern and found out 
how much material it takes to make one. 


Next I priced materials and I feel sure 
I can make and sell them cheaper than 
the stores.” 


“Are you allowing anything for your 
own labor ?” was her husband’s inquiry. 


“Yes, I am planning to keep exact ac- 
count of how much they cost me for 
materials and then double that to pay 
for my work. Even so, I feel sure I 
can sell a well made, simple smock of 
sturdy material for $1, less than any of 
the stores I visited ask. Then I am 
going to try some of better materials 
and decorate them with hand-smocking 
in contrasting colors. Of course, I must 
ask more for these.” 


“You've mapped it all out so well that 
I suppose you know just how to find a 
market for them, too,” observed Mr. 
Johnson admiringly. 


“Tt isn’t hard to find a market for any- 
thing when it’s the rage,” said his wife 
wisely. 


“I’m going to make up some 
samples and take them to 





was a hog-calling contest 
for men, and every one 
knew that the men could 
and would call hogs, but 
for a woman to stand be- 
fore an audience of over 
a thousand people and call 
Flossie, Bessie, and all the 
others from the top of a 
far away hill was a bit 
unusual. The platform 
was crowded with callers 
and competition was keen. 
It seemed to take more 
courage to be a judge 
than a “caller.” 





The renewing of old 





town and go to the vari- 
ous stores and offices 
where they have women 
working and ask for per- 
mission to show my 
wares. I feel sure I can 
get many orders that way. 
Perhaps I'll leave a. sam- 
ple with some _ business 
girl and offer to pay her 
a commission on all the 
orders she gets for me. 
Then I’m going to try to 
get a list of names of 
town housewives and 
write each one a little 
note telling about my 








acquaintances was a de- 

lightful part of the gathering where 
old friends meet yearly and new friends 
are made. Everyone was _ interested 
in the other person’s problems and 
successes; the man and woman on the 
rented farm sat side by side with the 
owners of the big farm and heard the 
same discussions, saw the same demon- 
strations, learned the same lessons, 
laughed at the same bits of wit and 
humor, and were glad to be there. 


MRS. C. G. FILLER. 





| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR | 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS | 


Smocks and Smocking 


RS. Johnson returned from a trip 

to town all enthusiasm. “I’ve 
found a way to make some money,” she 
told her husband triumphantly. 

“Fine! What is it?” asked Mr. John- 
son with interest. 

“Making smocks,” she answered, lay- 
ing a parcel on the table while she took 
off her hat. 

“What are smocks?” he inquired. 

“They’re dress-length, coat-like gar- 
ments that only artists used to wear. 
Now women are wearing them to protect 
their dresses instead of aprons. Girls in 
offices and shops wear them. House- 
wives find them tidier and smarter than 
aprons. They’re fine for garden work or 
in the poultry yard. In fact, every wom- 
an who works has need of smocks. 
They’re made of inexpensive cotton ma- 
terials like chambray or linene and also 
of cretonne and broadcloth.” 

“They certainly do sound practical to 
me. Like a man’s overalls, eh?” declared 
Mr. Johnson. “But how are you going 
to make money on them?” } 








res 


smocks and offering to 
some and show samples. And last but not 
least I am going to ask Miss Thompson, 
our county home demonstration agent, to 
let me show them at all ‘the clubs in the 
county. Lots of busy women will be glad 
to buy them if they can get them well 
made at a moderate price. Of course, my 
selling campaign would not be possible if 
we did not have the car for me to get 
about in.” 

“And if you hadn’t been sensible 
enough to learn to drive yourself,” add- 
ed her husband. “I’m going to get a 
pitcher of buttermilk to drink to the suc- 
cess of Johnson’s Smockery.” 


“Good,” said Mrs. Johnson, laughing. 
“T don’t mind being a smocker as long 
as I have a husband who isn’t a mocker.” 





MAKING TOUGH MEATS 
TENDER 


HAT delicious meat you had for 
dinner!” exclaimed my guest as 
she leaned back comfortably in her chair. 

“Yes, it is one of my favorite dishes,” 
I replied. “It is called Swiss steak and is 
very easily prepared. It takes about two 
pounds of steak 2% inches thick. It may 
be cut from the shoulder, clod, or any 
other tough part of the beef. A half cup 
of flour is seasoned 
with salt and pepper 
and pounded into the 
meat with a wooden 
potato masher or the 
edge of a heavy plate. 
Two tablespoons of 
savory fat such as 
bacon drippings are 
heated and the meat 
chopped fine. A cup 
of strained tomatoes 
and a cup of boiling 

















water are added. It is then covered 
closely and sinfmered two hours.” 


“I surely am going to try that soon,” 
said my guest. “We who live in the 
country or in small towns have a problem 
in meat. We have pork so much of the 
time that we get pretty tired of it. We 
try beef for a change and it is so tough 
that we can scarcely eat it and in despair 
we go back to pork. And yet we know 
that pork, which has so much fat in it, 
isn’t good for us in the quantities in 
which we eat it.” 

“Yes, I know that is true and we do 
need beef, the only meat which has irov 
in it,’ I replied. “The tenderest parts 
of the beef that we get are tough. Prac- 
tically all of the prime beef is shipped 
to the large city markets where the pack- 
ers can get fancy prices. I do not see 
any immediate prospect of change and so 
I think what we will have to do is to learn 
how to make the beef tender by the proper 
preparation. The Swiss steak we had 
tonight is a good illustration. The meat 
is taken from the toughest cuts and yet 
when it is cooked it is very tender. 


“Another recipe, which I think is quite 
as good as Swiss steak, is Spanish round 
steak. You take a piece of round steak, 
cut one inch thick and weighing about two 
pounds, and pound it until it is thin, then 
season it with salt and pepper. Cover it 
with a layer of bacon cut in thin slices, 
roll it, and tie it with a cord. Then you 
place in a baking dish, pour around it % 
cup milk and % cup water, cover the dish 
and bake slowly for two hours, basting 
it occasionally.” 

“That sound delicious,” said my guest. 
“TI shall have to try that, too. What you 
do in both cases is to pound the meat and 
then cook it for a long time in moisture.” 


“Yes, that is just what it requires. The 
connective tissues which hold the fibers 
together so tightly are what make the 
meat tough. Pounding tears these tissues 
apart somewhat and the cooking in mois- 
ture dissolves the tissues. Acid will hasten 
this breaking down process, as in the 
case of the tomato juice in the Swiss 
steak. Lemon or vinegar are sometimes 
used, too.” 


“Well,” said my friend as she was leav- 
ing some time later, “I have had a pleas- 
ant evening and a very profitable one. 
I am eager to try those new dishes and 
I am sure some of my friends will want 
to, too. Our club meets with me for ar 
all-day meeting Thursday. I believe I’l! 
include one of the recipes in my menu.” 

MARION E. DUNSHEE, 
Nutrition Specialist, University of 
Missouri. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A COTTON | 
HOUSE-DRESS CONTEST 


“JT BELIEVE in its value, but how can 
I conduct a cotton house-dress con- 

test?” is heard frequently from home 

demonstration agents in many counties. 

Simply explain to each home demon- 
stration club that a -house-dress contest 
is -being urged in many states of the 
Union at this season of the year. The 
reasons for such a contest are: (1) to 
make a demand for cotton cloth of good 
quality; (2) to raise the 
standard of dress for house- 
wives doing home work; and 
(3) to serve as a means of 
teaching the selection of good 
quality materials, color har- 
mony, dress design, and con- 
struction processes to all who 
enter. 

A very simple list of rules 
or regulations is necessary, 
for farm women must un- 
derstand the game before 
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they enter it. The following regulations 
are suggested :— 

1. The state-wide house-dress contest will 
be held during Farmers’ Week at the College 
of Agriculture. 

2. Any farm woman in the state above 
18 years may enter the cotton thouse-dress 
contest. 

3. No fee will be charged the contestant. 

4. The contestant must select, design, and 
construct her own garment. 

5. Each dress will be judged according to 
the enclosed score card. 

6. The contestant shall attach to the gar- 
ment entered a record of the time used in 
making it and a complete itemized statement 
of the cost of material used in its construc- 
tion. 

7. Since much of the score card is based on 
suitability of costume to the individual, the 
contestant must be present at the contest. 

8. The accessories worn with the costume 
shall be considered as a part of the costume. 

9. Judges for the contest will be selected 
by the state home demonstration agent. 

10. The winner in the state-wide cotton 
house-dress contest will be awarded a prize. 
(In Arkansas a sewing machine valued at $95 
will be given through the courtesy of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company). 

Several club meetings should then be 
planned on clothing topics with a good 
house-dress as the immediate aim. The 
following demonstrations would doubt- 
less prove valuable :— 

How to Know Materials 
Color for Various Types, and Color Harmonies 
Overcoming Individual Defects by Dress 

Design 
Construction Processes—Seams, Hems, Fock- 

ets, Facings 
Trimmings Suitable for House Dress 
Accessories for the House Dress 
‘The Score Card Explained—Sample Dresses 

Judged 
How to Enter the Cotton House-Dress Style 

Show 

Though there is much to be learned 
from a contest of this type, it is by no 
means an altogether serious one. The so- 
cial good time to be had through talking 
and planning together in all-day meet- 
ings and in getting ready for the fashion 
show and expectancy of prizes to be 
awarded, is a source of much pleasure 
as well as profit. 

BESS P. HODGES, 


Clothing and Textiles Specialist, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


ID you find last week’s questions in- 

teresting? Compare your answers 
with the answers below and see how 
many you got correct. Ten new ques- 
tions follow :— 


1. Name the first six books of the Old Tes- 
tament in order. 

2. What crop yields the greatest food value 
per acre? 

3. Name some foods rich in iron. 

4. What is known as Adam’s ale? 

5. At what age has the average baby dou- 
bled his birth weight? 

6. How many varieties are there of the 
Plymouth Rock breed of chickens? 

7. What is the most largely circulated farm 
weekly on earth? 

8. Who was the first woman governor in 
the United States? 

9. Where is ginger grown? 

10. How many tablespoonfuls does the stan- 
dard measuring cup hold? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
Pectin. 

Dr. Louise Stanley. 

March 21. 

Cheese, milk, eggs, fish, beans, and peas. 
. Mississippi. 

Tomato. 

. Famous police dog in moving pictures. 

. Overheating often caused by too many 
clothes in hot weather. While baby has the 
rash sponge several times a day with cool 
water. Use no soap. Pat dry and use dust- 
ing powder of 1 part boracic acid and 1 part 
starch, 

9. Sweetness. 

10. Citric acid. They are valuable for their 
sugar, acids that become alkali in the body, 
and salts. They are cooling, refreshing, and 
Stimulating. They act as a tonic and assist 
in purifying the blood. 


Grandma Say; 


It” always pays to take 
time to smile. 
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| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER = 


If You Want to Win, Believe That 
You Can 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 


Among Uncle P. F.’s other jobs, 
he finds time to do a little-coaching. Just 
a few weeks ago we ended our spring 
baseball season by 
winning 8 to 7. All 
the boys were jub- 
ilant, especially 
sinée it was the 
. SS second game they 

: Ye had won dur- 

ra ing the season. 

“Parse,” our pitch- 
“ie er, was the center 
of attraction. Ev- 

erybody was talking about the fine 
game he had pitched. “It wasn’t 
my pitching that won,” he said, modestly, 









“but the support you gave me.” That 
only brought more _ congratulations. 
“Shucks,” he suddenly spoke again, 


“When I pitch a ball if I think the bat- 
ter is going to hit it, he’ll hit it every 
time. But when I think he can’t hit it, 
generally he doesn’t hit it. I’m going to 
train myself to think all the time that 
the batter can’t hit it.” 

And that’s what it takes to win in club 
work, in vocational agriculture, in every- 
thing you undertake. If you have con- 
fidence in yourself, if you believe you 
can win—you won’t miss your mark far. 
Add to self-confidence, education, train- 
ing, and honesty, and you have an unbeat- 
able combination. If you believe in your- 
self the other fellow will too. If you 
don’t believe in yourself, neither will any- 
one else. 

Whatever you undertake, believe you 
can do it, then get busy, and you will. 

Yours for success, 
UNCLE P. F. 

P. S. Next week is again boys’ club 
week. 


| THE MOCKINGBIRD | 


“An Imitator of Many Tongues” 
With Many Songs All His Own 








E AREN’T going to try to describe 
a bird everybody knows. 


Can you remember the times he has 
made you think an ordinary old guinea 
was about, by calling “pot-rack”? Or the 


dhe. 








—Drawing by B. J. Sim. 
Courtesy U. A. DO. A. 


times it was a red-tailed hawk with a 
shrill “sree, sree, sree’? Or a bob-white? 
Or several dozen other birds? Would 
you think that the mockingbird’s high- 
sounding scientific name of Mimus poly- 
glottos had anything to do witlr his sing- 
ing habits? “Mimus” is a Latin word 
meaning to mimic or to imitate or an imi- 
tator. “Polyglottos” is a combination of 
two Greek words, “poly” meaning many, 
and “glottis,” the tongue. Hence, Mimus 





_ polyglottes means “an imitator of many 


nm 


Ps 








tongues” or “a mimicker of many ton- 
gues” or just plain “mockingbird.” 

When he grows tired of mimicry the 
mockingbird has a repertoire of melodies 
all his own that does credit to any singer. 
Isn’t there a favorite perch somewhere 
near your home where on summer nights 
he sings all night long? An old pear tree 
used to be a favored spot at our home. 

When the summer is over, have you 










Al Vghat runs in and out 
eds) From under your hat, 
Quicker than you 

Can even say, **Scatt?” 
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T= numbers stand for the 
letters of the alphabet. 
A is one, B is two and so on. 





























ever heard him, down by some swamp, 
warbling softly to himself the songs he 
sang so boldly a few months before? We 
have. We've often wondered if he was 
practicing for the coming summer. 

The South may have sweeter singers, 
but none of them can compare with the 
mockingbird in range and popularity. 

UNCLE P. F. 


| __READS BIRD STORIES | 


AM a little girl nine years old and my 

sister is seven. Every week we read 
the bird stories in The Progressive 
Farmer. In- last week’s issue we read 
about the chuck-will’s-widow and the very 
next day we found one’s nest—daddy did 
for us right at the end of the-row where 
he was plowing. He called us to look at 
her. She would fly off a little piece and 
fuzz her wings and then she'd begin to 
flop back as if she was crippled. We 
didn’t bother her eggs if she did think we 
were. RUTH SMOOT. 

Walker County, Ala. 

Uncle P. F. Says.—Next week we shall 


announce the winners in our bird letter 
contest. Watch for the prize letters, 


| A HEALTH CODE 


OT long since, we came across the 

following health code for juniors 
which may apply with equal force to 
others who wish to keep mind and body 
at the best. We quote from the Junior 
W orld :— 

Air—lInside air is never so good as that 
outdoors. Be in the open air every minute 
you can, 

Sunshine.—Sunshine stops the growth of the 
germs of sickness. Let the sun shine into 
your home and upon your clothing. 

Sleep.—Young people need at least 10 hours’ 
sleep each night. Sleep with the bedroom 
windows open at both top and bottom, 

Bathing.—Bathe at least twice a week; bet- 
ter once a day. 

Play.—-Play every day, winter as well as 
summer, and always outdoors if you can. 
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Dress.—Dress comfortably and lightly. Keep 
warm by exercise, play, and deep breathing 


Water.—Drink three or four glasses of wa 
ter every day. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 








“Except” for “Accept” 

O*E of the most common mistakes I 

hear made in English is the use of 
except for accept, as “Please except the 
gift,” which should be, “Please accept 
the gift.” And, “Was the invitation ex- 
cepted?” which should be, “Was. the in- 
vitation accepted ?” 

The words sound somewhat alike but 
have two distinct meanings. Except means 
to leave out and accept, to receive. 

LYDIA SAWYER 

Camden County, N. C. 





| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


S a Baptist in the army of the Lord? 

2. What is so remarkable about a bee? 

3. What is the easiest way to keep water 
from running in your house? 

4. Why doesn’t a black horse ever pay toll? 

5. In what place did the rooster crow s0 
loudly that every living man heard him? 


ANSWERS 
1. No; in the navy. 
2. Why, as a rule, it has little so say, yet 
generally carries its point. 
3. Don’t pay the water tax. 
4. Because his master pays it for him 
5. In Noah’s ark. 


| TWO THINGS TO MAKE 
A Scoop for Feed or Grain 















ae, Mat/s 


Plrece of Breom 
andle 


1 piece galvanized iron 8%"x11%” for scoop 
proper. 
1 piece broom 6” long for handle of scoop. 
1 piece poplar or pine %4”x4"x6” for frame of 
scoop. : 
Fasten scoop to end of frame with 3d com 
mon nails. 
An old worn-out bucket might be used for 
the metal part. 
This is a handy tool for the barn or feed 
room. 


Coat Hanger 











-— oo 


Wiha $" 
> /7 


1 piece poplar 171%”"x4%”. 
1 piece %” round rod. 
1 piece No. 10 wire for hook. 
A little burnt umber ground in oif and gas- 
oline makes a good stain for this job. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R, QUILLEN—Comrich, 192, by 
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“I ain't got no royal blood in me like 
Wilfred North in the book, but one of 
my uncles was a policeman.” 

“The way I got chewin’ gum-in my hair 
was because I was trainin’ my ears to 
stay close to my head.” : 

: 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Home, a Magic Word 


_— Pleasant Ridge had heard of the 
recognition accorded Bradley Bar- 
ton, and the mild-mannered orchestra 
leader shared with Kate O’Neal plaudits 
and congratulations 
of friends. There 
was no formal 
program, just a 
good time gather- 
ing where old and 
young could sing 
and shout, play 
rollicking games, 
listen to good mu- 
sic. As _ presiding 
officer Bob Barton 
had presented Kate 
to her home folks, 
had given graphic portrayal of the mem- 
orable hour when the award was made. 
Dainty and sweet, Katie had responded 
with a few words, her eyes wet, her lips 
tremulous. When the applause ended, 
Bradley Barton stood before the audi- 
ence with bow poised. “The words you 
have spoken tonight,” he said, ‘never will 
be forgotten, little Irish Kate. Hair of 
gold and heart of gold, I dedicate this 
song to you.” 

Up sprang Clara Edwards, her glori- 
ous young voice taking up the words of 
a song as the violin played the air. 
“Sweet little Kate, down at the gate, at 
home on your father’s farm; eyes that 
are blue, heart that is true, friends you 
do surely charm. Queen of each heart, 
please never depart, you are our sweet 
wild flower; we want you to stay, for- 
ever and aye, to remember this pleasant 
hour.” 

“Just a little thing,” said Barton apolo- 
getically when the applause ended, ‘‘and 
not intended for any other audience.” 

“You may be sure that I shall stay,” 
said Katie O’Neal and there was deep 
feeling in her voice, “Always, I hope. 
We should all be happy, Mr. Barton, if 
we knew that you folks were fixtures in 
the community. Too much has been said 
about me tonight; I think we should 
cheer our orchestra leader. He has ac- 
complished more than all of us.” 





JOHN CASB 


MID the prolonged cheering the door 

opened and in came Squire Jones, 
muffled against a cold wind. With him, 
to the surprise of the friends assembled, 
was Holman King, a well-known War- 
ford lawyer. Made welcome, they ex 
plained that a refractory motor had 
caused delay. “It is growing late,” an- 
nounced King, “and I must soon’ leave 
for home. I came here by request of 
Squires Jones, who has an important an- 
nouncement which he desired to make in 
public. But it is not so important,” he 
concluded, “that I shall refuse a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee now.” It was 
time for the “eats.” Although curious 
glances were cast at the old Squire and 
his guest, their mission soon was almost 
forgotten in the jollity which followed. 
It was late, indeed, when Lawyer King, 
a self-appointed chairman, rapped for at- 
tention and asserted that Squire Jones, 
their old neighbor, had something of in- 
terest to communicate. 


Leaning on his cane, the old man be- 
gan a story of reminiscence which held 
the attention of the young and set old 
men and women to nodding in approba- 
tion. Briefly he sketched the tale of his 
boyhood days, his life as a young mar- 
ried man and successor to the old home 
owner, the rearing of strong sons on the 
old farm. When he came to an account 
of the death of his son, young Robert 
Lee, tears ran down the old Squire’s 
wrinkled cheeks. It was evident that this 
son, who was to carry on the traditions 
of the family, had been most dear to 
his heart. In time, unable to do the 
work of the farm, its owner had moved 
to town. As time had passed the older 
sons had died, leaving their father with- 
out child or grandchild. 

“I was left alone,” concluded the old 
man, “old and embittered against the 
world. If I seemed hard it was because 
others tried to take advantage of one who 
having nobody to provide or care for 
was not thought to deserve justice. But 
I made them pay. Tenants robbed me,” 


the speaker struck the floor with his 
cane, “but I made them pay in full. It 
was only when those on the old home 
now came that I found consideration. 
Yes, sah, and affection.” 

“Now for what you really came to 
tell,” suggested King. 


“TENOR years,” went on Squire Jones, 
“I have desired to make some gift 
to the community where I lived as boy 
and man. I had thought to build a monu- 
ment to the brave men who served in 
wars. I had thought of a community 
building before this fine school was built. 
3ut, friends, I have reached a better con- 
clusion. I shall give to Pleasant Ridge 
something of flesh and blood. Read to 
them, Holman what you have writtéh.” 


From his pocket the lawyer drew a 
document and began to read, “I, Thomas 
Jefferson Jones,” the statement began, 
“being of sound mind and in health, do, 
for the sum of one hundred dollars, pay- 
ment to be acknowledged by receipt when 
received, convey to Robert Lee Barton 
all rights and privileges as tenant of my 
homestead known as the Jones farm dur- 
ing the term of my natural life. No 
other payment shall be required. 

“Bear witness also,’ King read on, 
“that attached to my last will and testa- 
ment is codicil bequeathing the farm 
named in this document to the said 
Robert Lee Barton at my death. It is 
hereby agreed between Thomas Jefferson 
Jones, party of the first part, and Robert 
Lee Barton, party of the second part, 
that the parents of said Robert Lee Bar- 
ton shall have equal rights and privileges 
with him during tenure of tenancy and 
shall have right of occupancy of the 
farmstead after he shall become owner 
under terms of my will. 


“It also is agreed by the said Robert 
Lee Barton that inasmuch as he is a 
minor in law, his father, Bradley Barton, 
shall have power to act as his representa- 
tive and that until said Robert Lee Bar- 
ton attains his majority all income from 
the farm shall be share and share alike, 
this provision to continue so long as 
shall be mutually agreeable after party 
of the second part has become of age. 
Signed, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON JONES.” 


OT a sound had been heard during 

reading of the strange document. 
But now Ross Burton leaped to his feet 
and called for three cheers for the old 
Squire. “Can’t you see,” cried Burton, 
“can’t you understand Squire Jones is 
giving the Barton family to Pleasant 
Ridge as a permanent community asset? 
What's the matter with the old Squire?” 


“He’s all right!” chorused the neigh- 
bors as they looked at their old friend 
with seeing eyes. Why, he was not a 
crabbed outlander but a lovable, amiable 
old friend. As they cheered and cheered 
the old Squire, Mother Barton came up 
to clasp his hand. Tears flowed as she 
tried to utter words of thanks. Gone was 
the spectre of the old life of a wanderer. 
Home, permanent and enduring, for her 
and her loved ones. “Thank God, oh thank 
God,” said Mother Barton, “and you. 
From now on, Squire, our home must be 
your home.” 


“T had hoped you wotld say that,” 
said the old Squire gently. “It shall be 
added to the document, madam, with a 
provision that I am to bear .my share of 
the home expense. It will make me very 
happy to be one of you.” 


“That is the only way we would ac- 
cept,” announced Bradley Barton as he 
clasped the old man’s hand. 


Through it all Bob Barton, perhaps 
the one most concerned in this stirring 
drama, had sat silent. True, the old 
man had no near kin, and his income was 
far beyond his needs. But did not ac- 
ceptance of so magnificent a gift smack 
of charity? Bob was young and strong, 
his father now had embarked on the 
highway of success. It would be a hard 
struggle, but they could win and in due 
time purchase a farm. Rising, Bob ap- 
proached the old Squire, whose eyes 
dwelt on the manly young form with all 
the affection of a doting grandfather. 
The room grew quiet as Bob took the old 
man’s hand and began to speak. 


“4 T IS wonderful of you, Squire,” said 

Bob, “and perhaps because of my 
parents I have no right to refuse. But I 
cannot take something for nothing. I 
cannot accept your generous offer. All 
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23344—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 4 yard of %- 
inch contrasting. 


3053—Becomingly Draped. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 274 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


3064—Smartly Shirred Hipline—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with %4 yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 





3062 


3062—Daintily Shirred.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 14% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of %-inch 
material. 

2478—Panty Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 3, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

2845—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 














I ask is privilege of rental for a term of 
years at a fair price. This hundred dol- 
lars you have named, of course, is mere- 
ly to serve some purpose. I cannot have 
it so. 


Some of the spectators gasped. Would 
this tenant’s son throw away a small 
fortune because of some whim regard- 
ing honor? Had not the Squire been 
offered sixteen thousand dollars for the 
farm? Nevertheless, 30b’s younger 
friends thrilled to his declaration. Katie 
O’Neal’s eyes shone with pride even as 
her father muttered, “The fool boy! 
He'll make the old man sore and get 
turned down.” Up jumped Ted Baldwin. 
“What’s the matter with Bob Barton,” 
he called. The answer shook the room. 
Through it all Squire Jones and Bob had 
stood with hands clasped. 


“Spoken like a man—and a Jones,” 
said the Squire. “I felt,.sah, you might 
say that. But you are not accepting 
gift. I am paying a debt. If it were not 
true that you saved my life your good 
mother did so when she nursed me so 
tenderly. My neighbors sat by my side 
during those hours when I thought the 
lamp of life was to flicker out with my 
debt unpaid. But I waited until I felt 
that you would feel as you do now, a 
man able to hold his own against any 
odds. You have paid far more than money 
in adding happiness to the few years I 
shall stay. In you, Robert,” the old man’s 
voice was very tender, “I see again the 
boy who bore your name who was so 
very dear to me. None of my name or 
blood can inherit the old home. My gift, 
if such it is, sah, is. not only to you but 
to the community. If you live your life 
here, you and those who may come after, 
doing honor to those of my name and 
blood, I shall be well repaid. I want 
you to accept in the spirit offered. It 
is not charity but compensation. I love 
you, lad,” the old man’s voice was tremu- 
lous. “You are so like my lost son.” 

“With your help and the help of my 
parents,” said Bob Barton, “I will fulfill 
the trust. I accept.” 


LL the cheering that had gone before 

seemed very feeble compared to the 
outburst which greeted Bob’s words. The 
Bartons were to stay on in the Pleasant 
Ridge community for many, many years 
to come. 


“The reason I put that one hundred 
dollars in,” the old Squire explained, 
“was to be sure the transaction was legal 
and to prevent any action by my distant 
relatives. They can’t run the old Squire’s 
business yet,” he cried with a flash of 
the old fire. “Figuring that I stay on 
with you ten years, Bradley,” concluded 
the old man, “you will pay me $10 a 
year. That won’t be quite as much as 
the thousand you thought I was going 
to demand.” Jones chuckled apprecia- 
tively. 

“T hope: it will be twenty years at 
least,” replied Barton heartily, “before 
we quit being your tenants. No man ever 
had a kinder landlord.” 

“Tt might be all the better for you,” 
said John O’Neal facetiously, “to con- 
tinue as tenants under terms of this 
agreement. Many a farm owner has had 
to support his farm in late years.” 

“But not in a club community,” added 
Ross Burton. That brought another 
cheer. As they rode home, the old Squire 
with them, an acknowledged member of 
the family, bob Barton pondered all that 
4-H Club membership had meant. The 
warm interest of the old Squire had first 
been evoked by his swine project. Lady 
Mary and her family undoubtedly were 
entitled to full credit. As he took stock 
of the months, Bob could see that many 
factors had entered in, not the least his 
mother’s care of a patient whose irrita- 
bility at times must have been very try- 
ing. His father’s violin, too, had done 
much to thaw the ice from about the 
heart which had grown, cold, selfish and 
indifferent to the welfare of others. Af- 
ter all, the Old Squire as he had said, 
had been benefited. 

“God helping me,” said Bob in his 
heart, “I will do my best not only for 
the Squire and the folks but for the com- 
munity.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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Who Knows? 


HAVE a profound respect for boys. Grimy, ragged, tousled boys in the 


street often attract me strangely. 


A bey is a man in the cocoon—you do not know what it is going to be- 
come—his life is big with many possibilities. 


He may make or unmake kings, change boundary lines 
between states, write books that will mold characters, or 
invent machines that will revolutionize the commerce of 


the world. 


Yesterday I rode horseback past a field where a boy 
was plowing. The lad’s hair stuck out through the top 
of his hat; his form was bony and awkward; one sus- 
pender held his trousers in place; his bare legs and arms 
were brown and sunburned and brier-scarred. 


He swung his horses around just as I passed by, and 
from under the flapping brim of his hat he cast a quick 
glance out of the dark, half-bashful eyes, and modestly 
His back turned, I took off my hat 
and sent a God-bless-you down the furrow after him. 
Who knows?—I may go to that boy to borrow money, or 
to hear him preach, or to beg him to defend me in a law- 
suit; or he may stand with pulse unhastened, bare of arm, 


returned my salute. 


in white apron, ready to do his duty 


placed over my face, and night and death come creeping 


into my veins. 


Be patient with the boys—you are dealing with soul- 
stuff. Destiny waits just around the corner. 


with the boys.—Elbert Hubbard. ' 


while the cone is 


Be patient 











Marketing Facts for Farmers 


Supply and Demand—Anticipated 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


F I need coal this coming fall and 

winter and believe that the situation 
in the coal industry is such as to indicate 
that coal will be higher this fall when I 
need it than it is 
now, why shouldn’t 
I buy it now? That 
is if I have the 
money to put into 
coal for next win- 
ter’s needs. Again, 
I do not need 
the coal this sum- 
mer, consequently 
it does not matter 
whether the coal 
dealer delivers the coal now or the first 
of September. If I have confidence that 
he will deliver it in September, I am 
likely to buy it now for that delivery. On 
my part this would be anticipating future 
demand. 





< 
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On the other hand, if coal is in my 
opinion high and just as likely to come 
down next September as not, then I am 
going to wait until next September to 
buy. So far as I am concerned, then, 
the demand for coal now for future use 
is not being anticipated. I anticipate suf- 
ficient supply. 


This thing of anticipation as it relates 
to supply and demand has a lot to do 
with price. The people who pass over 
the marketing problems with the trite 
statement, “Oh! well, supply and de- 
mand controls price,” meaning the actual 
present supply and the actual immediate 
need, are just lazy minded and do not 
want to bother with the complex nature 
of marketing and the prices of commodi- 
ties. 

A few months ago, an acquaintance in 
talking about the price of cotton said, 
“Cotton for October delivery is quoted 
on the New York Exchange higher than 
May delivery. This is right because it 


costs something to carry cotton until _ 


next October, and the new crop will 
hardly be available in quantity by then. 
But in the spring of 1924, future prices 
for May delivery were higher than the 
future prices for October delivery. There 
certainly was something wrong with 
that.” 

He was right as to his figures on fu- 
ture prices. On May 3, 1924, May deliv- 


ery was 29.70 cents a pound while on the 
same day October, 1924, delivery could 
be had at 24.20 cents a pound. It cost 
something to carry cotton from May to 
October in 1924 just as it does this year. 
Here is where anticipated supply and de- 
mand enters. The mills, the speculators, 
the farmers, the buyers of cloth, the ulti- 
mate consumers, all figured that at 30 
cents a pound cotton was high—that it 
was more likely to come down when the 
new crop came into sight than to go up. 
Therefore, they said, “Let’s delay buying 
as long as possible.” It was known that 
the supply on hand was short. What they 
had to have for immediate use they would 
buy and pay for. That made the May 
price high. What they needed next win- 
ter, they decided .to wait and see about. 
That eliminated the pressure of antici- 
pated demand from the future price 
market. 


Farmers in selling their products 
should watch this rather difficult thing 


to get their fingers on. It is of particular 
value in selling surplus cows, pigs, seeds, 
and similar products. This fall it may 
so happen that the anticipated demand 
for dairy products will be good. Those 
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interested in increasing their herds will 
be interested in buying cows even though 
they must be fed through the winter. 
If so, then farmers with surplus cows 
will have opportunity to sell to advantage. 


six Things About Your Baby 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By Dr. F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OUR baby is, of course, the most in- 

teresting baby there is. Let’s check 
the little one up from time to time on 
the following things :— 

1. Teething.—Watch the teeth. You 
can often tell the 
progress baby is 
making by the pro- 
gress of the teeth. 
Occasionally, back- 
wardness in cutting 
the teeth is a family 
trait. The baby may 
be getting along fine 
in every other re- 
spect. If this is the 
case, do not worry. 
The 20 temporary teeth may be divided 
as follows :— 





DR. REGISTER 


Four central incisors appear at an age from 
six to nine months. 

Four lateral incisors appear from 9 to 12 
months. 


Four first molars appear from 12 to 15 
months. 


Four canines appear from 15 to 18 months. 


Four second molars appear from 18 months 
to three years. 


2. Disorders of Teeth.— Years ago 
and even now among the larger class, all 
ills that babies are heir to are attributed 
to teething. Diarrhea, skin eruptions, 
fits, etc., are all said to be due to teeth- 
ing. Teething without other complica- 
tions is not responsible for severe sick- 
ness. It is true that when the teeth 
do not come through promptly the gums 
swell up and are red and there is loss of 
appetite, nervousness, restlessness, and 
even a slight temperature. Do not lay 


any serious trouble on teething; that is 
just a coincidence. The trouble is usu 
ally caused by something else. 


3. Eyes.— Did you know that the 
color of the eyes of all babies until they 
get two to three months of age is a 
dull blue? In new born babies we some- 
times have cross eyes on account of some 
muscular weakness. Do not be alarmed 
After the baby gets a little older, this 
trouble will usually clear up. 

4. Hair.— Some babies are born 
practically bald and some have a heavy 
crop of hair. The hair babies are born 
with usually wears off and is replaced 
by other hair often of an entirely differ- 
ent color. 

5. Speech.—In regard to speech, one 
writer, Dr. Owen H. Wilson, says that a 
baby one year old! should be able to say 
“mama” and “papa.” Girls talk earlier 
than boys. Nouns are learned first: papa, 
mama, sister, brother, water; then verbs: 
run, see, hear; then adjectives: good, bad, 
sweet; then adverbs: fast, slow; then 
finally pronouns: she, he, it, they. 


6. Delayed Speech. — Dr. Wilson 
says further that delayed speech is due 
to one of three causes: deafness, idiocy, 
or indifference. The last is the result of 
spoiling. Babies often prefer making 
signs or pointing and if they can get 
what they want this way, they will not 
take the trouble to learn to speak for it. 
Whatever you do, do not teach a child 
baby talk. It is cute in a baby for awhile 
but should not be indulged in by parents 
in talking to babies. You are setting baby 
a bad example in English. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


OST Money on Bad Notes.—I have 

several worthless notes on hand 

which are a constant reminder to me 

that it pays to get notes properly secured. 

A man who needs credit and is honest 

does not object to giving security. 
W 


A. M. 


Put Linoleum on a Rough Floor.— 
On a floor which was very rough, with 
large cracks in it, I laid my linoleum 
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H! Nothing blights, and crimps, and 

kills like scads of small outstanding 
bills!) A bill at John’s and one at Gink’s, 
another one at Hiram Flink’s, a dollar 
here, a dollar there, and measly debtlings 
everywhere! And statements coming, 
land of Uz, a drift of statements, gracious 
suzz! For many years my life was spoiled, 
my inner feelings steamed and _ boiled, 
because I knew a thousand debts, in pairs 
and triplets, squads and sets, were waiting 
for me here and there, my life was spooky, 
snare on snare! One day I rose in mighty 


\ 





One Bill, and One Only—s. ea? rune 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





~\ 


pride, threw out my chest and took a 
stride; I sought my banker, Hans McCord 
and laid my face-cards on the board: ‘See 
here,” said I, “I’m sick of bills outstanding 
debts to stores and mills; I’m sick of owing 
Tom, and John, Siwash, and Henry, Luke, 
and Lon! I want one bill and only one! 
I want no statements, ton on ton! I want 
some credit at this bank so I can pay the 
file and rank! Your interest rate is Jake 
with me, I'll give you good security, but 
by the horns of owl and cow, I want 
some cash and want it now! If you can 
serve me, well and good, you'll have my 
hand in brotherhood; but if you can’t, 
just tell me so, I’ll say good bye, and rise 
and go; I’ll go until I find a bank where 
I can borrow, free and frank, on business 
basis; understand, I own my home, my 
stock and land! What is your word, ‘Yes 
Sir,’ or ‘No’? I’m here for business, 
here for dough!” He fixed me out, I knew 
he would, we did it right, and square, and 
good: I paid my bills that very day, 
from A to Z, from Z to A, and since that 
day I made that call I’ve owed one bill 
and that is all, one at a time, I mean to 
say, a bill that’s done in proper way! Tom, 
Dick, and Ned, I’d have you know, I 





never, never, never, owe! 








down without smoothing the floor. Very 
soon the linoleum was cracked in many 
places. Even a good layer of paper 
would have saved my rug. 


MRS. ‘B.C 


Killed Ferns With Nitrate of Soda.— 
I heard that nitrate of soda was fine to 
make ferns luxuriant. I sprinkled about 
a teaspoonful around the roots of my 
large fern and in a few days it was dead! 
Since then I have found that a teaspoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda in a gallon of 
water, applied only after thoroughly wa- 
tering the fern, will make it beautiful. 
MRS. L. T; 


Did Not Shade Plants.—Year after 
year I struggled with a late garden, only 
to result in a loss of time, labor, and 
plants. I have overcome this mistake 
by keeping a pile of short boards handy. 
When a plant is transplanted in very dry 
or hot weather I place one of these 
boards over the plant as a shade. 

MRS. N. E. S. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy, 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Add cotton seed meal to 
rations ~ and you add to 











DOLLAR spent for cotton- 

seed meal buys twice as 
much protein as if spent for 
bran, oats or middlings. 

Listen to what G. S. Fraps, 
Chief Division of Chemistry, 
Texas Experiment Station, says: 
“A mixture of four pounds of 
corn with one pound of cotton- 
seed meal contains the same nu- 
tritive value as seven pounds of 
oats.” He says also: “One to 
two pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be profitably and safely fed 
to horses and mules.” 


In exhaustive experiments at 
the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, cottonseed meal and 
silage showed a yearly profit on 
butter of $51.75 per cow. This 
was $29.32 more than when 
feeding the same cows silage, 
hay and mixed concentrates. 
With a herd of forty cows, this 
means an additional profit of 
$1,172 per year. Dr. A. M. 
Soule, President of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, 
says, “The owner would almost double 
his profits by using cottonseed meal 
and silage as compared with using a 
minimized ration of silage with hay 
ad libitum and a generous ration of 
mixed concentrates.” 


eed 





Manure Over Three Times 
As Rich 


Cottonseed meal is rich in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash and worth 
as fertilizer the price at which it sells. 
But feed it and you secure in the 
manure 85% of the fertilizer value. 
The manurial value of a ton that has 
been fed is $25.00 — more than three 
times the value of manure from a ton 
of grain. 

Feed it to horses and mules as well 
as dairy and beef cattle and you cut 
feed bills in half. 

Get quotations from your feed 
dealer or write us for name of nearést 
mill and we will send valuable infor- 
mation on how to feed cottonseed 
meal, mixed with home-grown grains 
— money-saving rations that you can 
mix, 


'Imterstate Cotton Secd Crushers 
Association, 
£20 Palmetto Building, Columbia, S.C, 
" Saniieeeine Wen enanier 
Association 


910 Palmetto Building, 
Cotumbia, S. C. 
Please send me copies 
of: 


“Cottonseed meal for 
dairy and beef 
eattle."’ 

“Cottonseed meal for 
horses and mules.”* 


Name. 

















| THE NATURE LOVERS 


| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


The Birds at Woodhaven 


N a little swinging house in an oak in 
front of our home dwells a family of 
bluebirds; we can see them going in and 
out as we sit at meals. In an oak over- 
hanging Woodhav- 
en’s front porch is a 
thrush’s nest, and it 
is about time for the 
young ones to be 
hatched. At the back, 
right against the 
sleeping porch, is a 
nest full of young 
robins, who are keep- 
ing the parent birds 
busy bringing food. 
The young robins, and also the young 
bluebirds, show their relationship to the 
thrush family by their spotted breasts. 











MRS. 


GREEN 


Away up in the pine by the garage, 
about 40 feet from the ground, we lo- 
cated our first nest, the tiny pine war- 
bler’s. The nest is so small that at that 
height it resembles the bottom of a pine 
cone. It is so well camouftaged that the 
eye has to search for it each time. 
Through the glasses we could see the 
parent birds feeding the young, but could 
not make out how many there were. Evi- 
dently Mother Pine Warbler is already 
starting another nesting period, for Mr. 
Daddy Pine Warbler brings his young 
offspring, which can fly by now, to the 
suet tree, where it tenaciously clings, 
while the father bird pecks off a piece 
of suet and puts it in its mouth. We have 
seen this performance several times. 


At the edge of the garden, in an oak 
tree, on a limb about 15 feet from the 
ground, is a cardinal’s nest. Her gor- 
geously attired mate is very devoted, 
serenading her during her long dreary 
hours of nesting. Almost any time of 
the day we can hear him, happily caroling. 
Now and then we catch a glimpse of her 
as she slips over to the bird bath for a 
drink. Later she will raise a second 
brood, and if this hatching is successful, 
Mr. Cardinal will make a most devoted 
father, fussily looking after his brood 
like a hen with chicks. Often the whole 
cardinal family stays together as a flock 
throughout the following winter. 


A summer tanager and his little yel- 
low-green wife are nesting in a tall pine 
at the back of the place, and several chip- 
ping sparrows have already nested. 


A blue grosbeak has come several times 
to drink and has explored the garden and 
with bits of dried grass in his mouth has 
flown off to the back of the woods. We 
are in hopes he and his somewhat spar- 
rowish-looking wife will decide to build 
here. Think of having two kinds of red 
birds, and two kinds of bluebirds, on 
one’s woodland acre! 

But, alas!—tragedy always stalks close 
behind the nesting bird. Back in the more 
secluded part of the woods, on the ground, 
at the foot of some bushes, we found a 
brown thrasher’s nest with five tiny ba- 
bies in it. The parent birds were nearby 
and scolded profusely at our presence, 
making nervous sucking noises. When 
I leaned over too close to the nest the 
mother bird dashed angrily by, almost 
striking my head. Both birds seemed to 
be guarding the nest closely. As our 
presence upset the parent birds we only 
went every other day to observe the nest. 
The second time tiny pin feathers were 
beginning to sprout on the shoulders ;— 
but the third time there were no parent 
birds to scold—and the nest was embty! 
The birds were still too young to move; 
so the answer was possibly a hawk, or a 
snake, but most likely a neighbor’s cat, 
which we had twice chased from our 
place. 

Such was the tragic end to what would 
have been five of the sweetest singers of 
Dixie; to five “policemen of the ground” 
who would have eaten innumerable beetles, 
cutworms, caterpillars, and other farm 





| Pests; to five darting. bits. of rusty. flame 


that would have haunted our woods all 
summer and fall, and perhaps have come 
back another spring! 

If people must keep cats, they should 
at least be confined, especially at night, 
during the nesting period. 

Cats are estimated to kill no less than 
100,000,000 birds each year! 


| OUR WEEKLY SERMON - 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Gratitude 
I ERE is a quotation from a letter 
I have just received from a friend 
I want to pass it on to 


of our family. 
you :— 


“Whatever of good 
comes to you, be it 
little or great, think 
of it as coming di- 
rectly from God. 
For everything that 
brings you quiet joy, 
or peace, or true de- 
light, be it merely 
the smile on the face 





of a child, or the 
DR. HOLLAND nightly closing of 
‘ your eyes in sleep; 


be it some worthy action well done, or 
the timely lift of a friendly hand; be it 
song or sermon, beauty, art or science; 
for every good that comes to you let 
some thought of God ring through the 
innermost rooms of your heart of hearts. 


“Do this faithfully, and soon you, too, 
will find yourself so frequently in the 
new company of happiness that life will 
be beginning anew.’ 

That is a sentiment 
beautiful. 

“Thank you” is not in the word book 
of fools. Boors know it’not. The un- 
thinking are strangers to it. Only the 
gentle and the kind know it. 

There are two words that are the base 
stones upon which to found a home. The 
first is love and the other is thank you. 


The pigs root and grunt beneath the 
oak tree, crunch the acorns that fall from 
the friendly branches, but never say, “Old 
tree, I thank you.” The reason is that 
they are pigs. It makes me think of a 
question asked me by a small boy, “Why 
do pigs eat so much?” When I gave up, 
he answered, “So that they can make 
hogs of themselves.” 


as true as it is 


When men do great things, such as 
flying across the Atlantic Ocean, people 
throng by millions to show their grati- 
tude, and the hero reads his glory in a 
nation’s eyes. Is his deed of any finer 
quality than the conduct of the father 
and mother of a family through long 
years of working and praying, It is not. 
It is only unusual. 

When men and women have learned to 
thank each other for the graces and 
courtesies of every-day life, they have 
gone a long way on the road to perfect 
happiness. 

When sons and daughters can think of 
the blessings brought to them by the love 
and fidelity of parents, and thankfully 
appreciate the sacrifices made in their be- 
half, Satan will have a hard run for his 
money to corrupt their. souls. 

When finite minds learn to look up 
trustingly and thankfully through the 
rich blessings of each day, to the Giver 
of all Good and perfect gifts, the old 
Adam, called humanity, will receive the 
gentle nature and culture of the angelic. 


I predict that when we understand the 
nature of the good, we shall learn to spell 
it with one O— God. 
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The Progressive Farmer 





i Of 15¢ to. 25¢ 
y is of peanuts pay a’ 
WS: ™ nuts. Last year many buyers 
“ gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
— peanuts. They prefer them 
to hand picked because with the Benthall all 
On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel] 
means $200.00 added profit... 
Peanuts bring 
when you pick with a Benthall. 
The peanuts will keep because the 


premium for better picked 
a 4 my 
Fe s..6}* bushel for  Benthall-picked 
defective nuts and trash are taken out. 
Ne ‘There are no cracked peanuts 
weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 


uneracked. Threshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. - 

With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. his often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additional 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 


' Save the Peanut 


- Hay ~ worth 
41250 or better 
ws peracre j 


“The Benthall has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher Lecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for feed. 

If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


Pe Farn*70 aday 
* Ss — Peking 


Many leigh make enough 
the first year picking pea- 
nuts —_ their ete 2 to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make: 
in a day doing custom work. any owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


"More Money for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever ¢ 
before and seeing that every grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one,-can get 
it. Write for-my proposition. All I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 


C.A.Shoop Secy. 


Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk} Va. 











GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 





FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roof: from 
the Factory and keep in = oe 
















your own et the 
profits the dealer would get. Ali kinds and 
styles. Galva Corrugated Shingles = 
Aspha ight 


Fre’ paid. Easy ail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and ereluht 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 








Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. 
in | hg ga D. ; Sept. in Kansas City; 

Tee Angeles. = year. Tuition $100. Home Beads. % 
American Auction College,852W alnutSt., KansasC 
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June 25, 1997 


KILLS FLIES 
Easily and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription Cheaply and Easily 
Mixed at Home Works Like Magic— 
Not a Poison, But Kills All 
Pests—Harmless to Stock 





Every year flies cost the farmer thousands of do}lars 
in loss of livestock. Whole herds have been lost due 
to the spreading of diseases by flies. ywered milk 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study. 

Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of a 
simple prescription easily prepared at home, which 
will quickly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. We are also pleas- 
ed to state it is not a poison, therefore harmless to 
stock, but it is fatal to flies of all kinds and such 
pests as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. This pre- 
scription is so powerful as a repellant that flies will not 
come near stock or buildings where it has been used. 
It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or stain, 
or injure animals’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
prescription easily prepared at home. 

As soon as this discovery was announced thousands 
availed themselves of the opportunity of testing it, 
and so sure are we that this discovery will quickly 
rid your entire place of all insect pests we offer to 
send any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 pre- 
scription for only $1.00. With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and be 
free from these pests. 

Furthermore, you need send no money—just your name 
and address to Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 403, 608 
East 10th St., Kiansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once, for which you can 


pay the postman only $1.00 and postage. If you pre- 
fer send $1.00 now and we pay postage. Mix it and 
use according to the simple directions. If at the end 


of thirty minutes you do not find the insect pests have 
vanished the prescription costs you nothing. Over 
100,000 farmers and dairymen now use this simple and 
cheap home preparation to wage their war on flies. 
Try it at our risk. Write today. 


» Clemson College. 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 8, 1927, beginning at 9 A. M., by 
each County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. These scholarships will be open 
to young men sixteen years of age or 
over, who desire to pursue courses in 
Agriculture and Textiles. Scholarships 
are awarded by the State Department 
of Education on the recommendation 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and applica- 
tion blanks before the time of the ex- 
aminations. Successful applicants must 
meet fully the requirements for admis- 
sion. 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 and 
free tuition, which is $40.00 additional. 
Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. T. C.—is of 
financial assistance. 





These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


| Clemson College, S. C. 

















Attention, 
Graduates! 


Which school next? To get 
ready for success—a good posi- 
tion and an attractive salary— 
take a practical business, sten- 
ographic, secretarial or banking 
course at KING’S. Big demand 
for graduates. No vacations; 
tuition and living expenses mod- 
erate; send for catalog F. 


Oia “liege 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. 


\z Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
'a] 
30 Days Free Trial 


1927 bicycles direct from factory on ap- 
proval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
Tires, sundries at Factory prices. Write 
today for catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. K-79, CHICAGO 


A WISE BOY 


“Stop sniffling, little boy. Can’t you do 
something with your nose?” the austere old 
lady asked on the crowded street car. 

“Yes’m,” returned the lad politely. 
keep it out of other folks’ business.” 








| 

















“I can 





place.” 


| headed up the street. 
| wha looked like a native. 








ALSO COUNTERS 
Teacher—‘What are the 


Sunday-school 


things that count most in this life?” 

Small Boy (fresh from a visit to his dad’s 
store)—‘‘Adding machines.’”’—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


THE WORST EVIL 
more sad,” asked the 
man without a 


“What 


school 


could be 
teacher, “‘than a 


country?” 


“A country without a man,” answered the 


flapper-to-be, brightly.—Good Hardware. 


OR WORDS TO THAT EFFECT 
Teacher—‘‘Willie, what was it Sir Walter 


Raleigh said when he placed his cloak on | 
the muddy road for the beautiful queen to 
walk over?” 


“Step on it, kid!” 


BETTER EGGS 
A rooster by perseverance rolled an ostrich 
egg- into the chicken yard. He called the 
hens and said: 
“Now I’m not casting any insinuations or 
reproaching any of you hens, but I just 
want you to see what is being done in other 


places.” 


DISCOVERY 

A‘little boy from the city was playing in 
a strip of woods with some of his country 
cousins when suddenly he came upon a box 
with several condensed milk cans in it. 

“Hey, fellows, come here quick,” yelled the 
city kid, “I’ve found a cow’s nest!’’—Ten- 
ifessee Farmer. 

PUSH 

A wealthy motorist drove up to a gasoline 
station in the South. 

“Hey, boy!” he called. “I want some gas- 
oline. Get a move on you! You’ll never get 
anywhere in this world unless you push. 
When I was young I pushed, and that got 
me where I am now.” 

“Well, boss,’ said the lazy country boy, 
“I reckon as how you'll have to push again, 
’cause we ain’t got a drop of gas in the 


FATHER’S CHANGE 
Willie (to his father who had recently mar- 


| ried the second time)—‘‘There’s a shop in 


High Street just like you, daddie.”’ 
Father—‘‘Shop like me? What do you 


mean?”’ 

Willie (getting near the door)—‘‘Why, it’s 
under entirely new management.’’—Edinburgh 
| Scotsman. 


UNDER SUSPICION 

One afternoon a stranger debarked from a 
train at a hustling town in the West and 
Finally he met a man 
“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are you a 
resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the-ready rejoinder of the 
“T have been here something like fifty 
years. What can I do for you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal lawyer,” re- 
sponded the stranger. “Have you one here?” 

“Well,” said the native, reflectively, ‘“‘we 
think we have, but we can’t prove it on him.” 
—Washington Herald. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| 
By D fs P. ALLE Y—  Copsrizht, 1927, by 
t 





Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 








PICKIN’ BERRIES a] 


NO HAHD JoB BuT 
MAKE ee JAWS ed 
TIAHED! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ain’ no sense bein’ skeered uv a prom’- 
nent man—ef he a big man he ain’ gwine 
hurt you, en ef he a Vil man he cain’t 
hurt you!! 
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Specially Designed for Work Trucks 


‘_ Hood Heavy Duty Tire (32 x 6) will add to the 
efficiency and life of your truck. Save you the grief 
of under size tires and cost less in the end. 


Hood tires put more rubber on the road — where it is 


needed. 


If you figure cost per mile you will use Hoods. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Look for the Hood Arrow 





























= _ 
BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 











WINCeLes 
f RED-BARN 


OVERALLS 
van FREE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a pair of 


Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free of charge as 
soon as we secure his order. 


W. M. Finck & Cc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dallas, Texas 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dalton, Ga 
Seattle, Wash. 














If You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, I’ll bet you $50 that you can’t 


work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘‘Won- 
der Box”’ sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 91, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 














caves ROSSMETA 









- GALVANIZED 
[B for ideal cur- 
ing and Senate handling of crop. Large 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and_ roof; rigid 
construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write today: 
ROSS CUTTE 


cop PER- eer es 


10 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 





GRAIN 
BINS 












Cut out the grief 
of “leakers” 





KESTER SOLDER 


Acid-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
Eliminate the trouble and loss 
caused by leaking milk cans—fix 
“em yourself! It’s easy with Kester. 
You need only heat. It contains 
its own scientific flux inside it- 
self, and like the sap in a tree this 
flux is the life of the job. 


Sold by hardware dealers; iueek 
shops and generat ~ ang The 4 
the package the greater yd dn 


free 


Complete pamphlet 
bared by our lh 
Engineer tells in simple 
lauguage a, to ieee 
ime, money an 6) 
repairing milk cee 3 
Kester. 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4206-06 Wrightwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Writes D. 





Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: 


Then thresh for your 


“1 threshed 13,200 / 
Grain A PA and everyoneeasked me to come back next 
year.’"’ You can do the same. Thresh your 7 wheat when 
the market is best. neighbors. 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with Oreiler bear- 
lags (all bearings on cates Md aaehee. 

tor will pull and run it with ease. 
catalog and name of nearest ae 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., 


The 


A Fordson trac- 
ite for descriptive 


Dept. 26, 








STATESVILLE, N. C. > 








FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 





In the Land of the Sky 


Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


A State Accredited High School 


for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty of twelve men and women give 
pupils close personal attention. A new 
dred girls. Two 


dormitory for one hun- 
good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid 
Iding with a library of 2,000 volumes, Steam 


administration 
heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses moderate. 


Session opens August 22, 1927 
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Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. = 


JFarmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER | =F 


at Ge) 





he Progressi 
ARMERS’ EXCHANGE 





E 
Carolin: inas-Virginia 


State plainly . 
what editions you Georgia Alabama. 
wish to use, , |. Sa 








All four editions... 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA — of The Progressive 
— North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers use 
of T ve Farmer also. ne foilowing table shows rates per word for eavellains in 


department. 
have no reduced rates. An —— for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





Farmer and Farm brig cov- 
other 


imdal, num! or amount counts as a word. We 





ates Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
| hy C., and Va. 8 cents per word 





. La., Ark., Ky.4 8 cents per word 
Ga., hia, 2 and Fia.........4 6 cents per word 
Texas and 8. Okla.......... 6 cents per word 
Whole South..............-. 27 cents per word 





Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











POS 


~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


ARKANSAS 


Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified 
farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, livestock. 
Hardwood company selling finest land. Easy terms. 
The Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 


AAO AAPL OAD LLP We APPL 


PLANTS 8 


eee 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. 
EK. W. Lumpkin, Thomasyille, Ga. 
Plants: Cabbage, Collards, 300, 75 cents; 500, $1; 
1,600, $1.50, delivered. H. H. Goff, Falcon, N. C. 


Collard plants Ea A variety): 500, $1; — 
$1.50, postpaid. Moris * son, Maxton, N. 
Cabbage and a plants, 
1,000, chs.ges collect. Satisfact 
view Tjant Farm, Franklin, Va. 
Ten varieties plants, Cabbage, Tomatoes: 
3: Peppers $2, prepaid postage. — $1; 
50. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 





























leading varieties: 7 
ion guaranteed. Fair- 





1,000, 
5,000, 


NURSERY STOCK 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant Papersheli Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by. freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Orna- 
menta} trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


ae OG 
BEANS 


~ Karly Speckle Velvet Beans, $1.30 bushel; 
Peas $1.50. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


“For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans | 
Fiela Peas $1.70 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. 














Mixed 


$1.7 70; “Mixed 
Wilmi ngton. 





Cabbage and Collard plants, leading aan 500, 
95e; 1,000, 31. 45; prepaid. $1 thousand collect. Sweet 
Pepper: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Cedar Hill Plant Co., 
Franklin, V: 


Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown and Biloxi “Boy- 
beans, Quick shipment, $1.75 bushel. Cash with 
order. Subject market changes. J. C. Blanchard 
& Co., Hertford, N. C. 





PLANTS, LEADING VARIETIES 





Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; Tomato $1; 
Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25; Porto Rico 
Potato $2. 
W. WILLIAMS 
Carrsville, Va. 
Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants. 100, 
30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 


Sweet Potatoes: 100, 40c; 
$3.50; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. R. 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. : 


50 acres Cabbage and Tomato plants. 





Special, $1 
thousand. Pepper and Sweet Potato plants $2. Prompt 
argo shipped safely anywhere. Old Dominion 
Company, Franklin, 


Late Cabbage and Collard plants, 30 cents hundred; 
$2 thousand. Potato plants, $1.10 thousand. Ever- 
bearing Strawberry plants, $1 en all postpaid. 








Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. 

Try —> Virginia grown Setias ‘and Collard 
plants, 1,006, 90c; 2,000, $1.75; 6,000, $4. Good 
plants, 


packed right: safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Last call. Sacrifice price to close, out small re- 
maining stocks. Otootans $3; Leredos $2.75; Biloxis 


$1.90; Mammoth Yellows $2. Few Peas and Velvet 
— Wannamaker Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
ows, Cc. 





OATS 
“We are now making contracts for immediate and 
later shipments of the finest Pedigreed Fulghum Seed 
Oats we have ever offered. Cc) 


LEGHORNS 


10 weeks Pullets, ae Se a a. $1 each. 
Yearling hens, $2 each. S. M. Call, M Mocksville, N. C. 





The Progres#ive Farmer 











500 Ferris wr White Leghorn pullets, 14 and 16 
weeks old, $1.25 each 200 nine w « at 75¢ 
each. Nowell’s Poultry Farm, Wendell, N. 


For Sale—Pullets from bloodtested flock, Ferris 
best strain. Large size, 10 to 14 weeks yA a each ; 
year old cocks direct 





from best 
$2.50 each;; breeding hens $2 to $4 =a * peach- a- 
rena Poultry Farm, N. . Pike, manager, Dudley, 
N. C. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful, Write for 
= ~ prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
e, Va. 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 


TREND OF THE MARKETS | 


HE following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points :— 


June 14, Week Year 
1927, ago ago 





Cotton, spot middling, Th...$ .1660 $ .1640 $ .1805 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, bb. 10% 10% .09 
Potatoes, Northern round 

WHNG, 2 GER. ewan ntns ane 3.15 4.85 73.45 
Hogs, average, cwt. 8.90 8.85 13.95 
Steers, medium native, ewt. 9.80 9.70 9.10 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz...... 2 20% -29 
Butter, extras, Sos ae -404%% 40% -39 
Corn, No, 2 mixed, bu. ... 99 1.00% 71 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... -51% WY 42 
Hay, Ne. 1 timothy, ton 19.50 19.50 25.00 


{Kansas and Missouri Cobblers. 
GILBERT GUSLER. 





We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 

DUCKS—GEESE 


For. Sale.—100 very choice young White Pekin ducks, 























March and April hatch; pairs $3; trio $4. Hickory 
Seed Company, Hickory, N. Briere 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 


Furman University 


A Christian college of highest grade, 
granting B. A., B. and Law de- 
grees. Livimg conditions most favor- 
able. Christian atmosphere. For cata- 
logue address President’s Office. 
W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President 
Greenville, S. C. 


[i CO 
(e)eessuccetonsseecneene 





Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond. Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester Whites won six of the eleven prizes. in- 
eluding grand championship on ogg earcass at 
1924 International Show at Chi 
test of merit. Get the best. Registered pigs. Bogsy 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Pigs—Rregistered, cholera immune, 
Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, Alabama. 


ESSEX 














guaranteed. 








EL FLO CANNER 


Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 


Endorsed by authorities on canning. 

Continuous Heating Capping Steels, 

Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 

Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 

Convenient warehouses. Free catalog. 
‘oe MFG. CO., 

ickory, N. C. indianapolis, ind. 









Fine, es ea Essex pigs, 14 weeks old, 
$15 each. Cc, Cc. 








Matthis, Ingold, N. TOBACCO 
Juaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
POLAND-CHINAS si: “10. $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 











w 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. 
PEAS 


Sound — Peas, $1.55 per bushel, cash with 
order. H. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 


POTATOES 
Lookout Mountain Potatoes. Simpson & Sons, Oxford, 
N. C. 




















RYE 
We offer new crop North Carotina and Abruzzi seed 
Rye. Write for special price list. Hickory Seed Com- 


pany, Hickory, N. C. 





. Tomato and Collard plants. Balihead, 

jon, Copenhagen Aliseason, Flat Dutch and 

Tomato, Baltimore and Stone. 300, 75c; 

500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; anv. $1 collect. V. C. 
Lankford & Sons, ‘Franklin, Va 


PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD. GROWN 
Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
Jlards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 

Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants. Copenhagen, Ball- 
head, Flat Dutch, Alliseason, Succession and Wake- 
fields: 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50: post- 
paid. 5,000, $5, exuress collect. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hollywood Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Plants For Late Crop, dozen varieties, name choice. 

. 300, T5c.; 500, $1.; 1,000, $1.50 prepaid, $1. 














thousand expressed. Tomato, $2. 1,000 prepaid, $1.50 
express sweet potato $2.50, 1,000 prepaid, $2. express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed Old reliable grow- 
ers. J. T. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
POTATOES 
Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. O. D. Murray, Clare- 
mont, N .€. 





Southern Queen Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. 
3. F. Punch, Newton, N. C, 


Porto Rico potatoes, plants $1.50, 
ent Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Rico and Naricy Hall oe sae. $1.50, 





1,000, postpaid, 








1,000 1 postpaid. R. mae Seville, 
Government inspected Porto Rico Sais plants: 
$1.50, 1,000. W. B. McGlohon, Bristol, Ga. 


SORGHUM SEED 


Recleaned Early Red Top. $1.60; Early Amber, $2: 
Marly Orange, $2; all per bushel; 3-bushel bags; check 




















with order less 2% for cush. Lewis Seed Ce., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per buhsel. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

BABY CHICKS 
Barred Rocks, Reds, English ss a 100, $8.50; 





heavy mixed $7.50. Prepaid; 100% live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $6.25 hundred up. Catalog free. ‘Mathis 
Farms, Box il 6, _Parsons, Kansas. 





%c; delivered. Order from this ad. 
Rock and Leghorn pullets. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Chicks C.o.d.—10®0 Barred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% to 
maturity, free. CC. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 


‘Place orders for 
Tip Top Poultry Farm, 





For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, is. 





Three registered Guernsey 7 calves at a bargain. 
Eugene Harris, Gibson, N. 


Splendidly bred bull calf. James W. Graves. Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS 


Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor,. Orange, Va. 


Holsteins.—Registered bull calves from heavy pro- 
ducing dams. Send for descriptive pamphiet. H. L. 
Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


Bul's, heifers; Register of Merit stock; ok “a 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


SHEEP 


Yearling Hampshire Rams. James W. Graves, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. —Young bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars; spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
DOGS 


“Eugene Harris, Gibson, 









































Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking. 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
: guarantee 

0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ret- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 

Biggs. 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Wanted—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


Wanted to Buy.—Enmvelopes mailed between 1845 
and 1870; also United States and Confederate postage 
stamps for my collection. = 4 in attics. old trunks, 
desks, etc. References. F. S. Chamberlain, 1030 
Ww. ees ee. va. 




















eee 
PFA 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 





























For Sale.—Pit Bull pups. write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Nu | eS: os eae ras Tenn. 

Collies, English Shepherds; blacks ahd browns. E. PRIDDIS SARS 
A. Ricketts, Kincaid, Kansas. W 

Scotch Collie puppies, $10; tricolored, registered | AGENTS (TS WANTED eee 
stoek. George E. Whitesel, North River, Va. poset N SPM Tea = Saat: canshenn. 

For Sale.—8 -two-months Police puppies; by nephew w= 


of Strongheart; 5 champions, Males $: 
and $15. Box 532, Mount Holly. N 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 


25; females $10 
Cc. 








Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 


8 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, ee: Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties samy ondertully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 








BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Big, bright Italian Queens, 75c each; 12, $7.80. Also 








fresh Honey. York Bee Company, Jesup. Ga. 
Capper Ships ».d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
mixed: 100, $8; OSctien White, Buff Leghorns, An- The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


amas, $8.50; is. Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 
$9; Buff Orvingtons, White nten. $10; 
couaed $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin. low 





Improved red skin Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; shipped c.o.d. Taylor, Aima, Ga. 

Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 10.000, 85c 1,000. Cab- 
bage: $1, 1,000. Baxley Potato Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants. 75c per thousand. 
antee prompt shipment. 








Guar- 
. L. Steedigy, Baxley, Georgia. 
Souther Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto 

prepaid. J. Punch, Newton, 





Eagly Triumph, 
. te 50, 1,000, 





F. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 
Porte en Potato plants: $1.25, 1,600; 5,000 or 
more, $1. Prompt shipment. 


Porte Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen Potato 
plants: 1,000, $2; 10,000, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. 
J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. C. 

Improved Porto Ricans, Nancy _— we D4 
Triumph Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000; 
more $1 per 1,000. Prompt service; Be yen 
anteed. Altman. Plant ©o., Alma, Ga 











Home grown Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato 

ts, raised from the vine; government inspected, 
.50 per thousand by express; $1.75 postpaid. Can 
ip at — Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett, 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. 
over 5,000 at 


Millions ready. 
$1.25 per thousand; $1. 


First class 
shipments absolutely guar- 

ie, have your banker look us 
ant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Schroer’s saline Plants.—For immediate p eatempent, 





BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


Highest quality purebred 
blood tested flocks. 
May and June. 


chicks from 
Reduced prices for 


White, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, 
$9.00 per hundred; 500, $40.00. 

Reds, White, Barred Rocks, etc., $12.00 
per hundred; 500, $55.00. 


Add 50c on all orders for less than 100. 
Order from ad or 
free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision. 


write for valuable 





Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, 








Wyandottes, Giants. and broiler 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, chicks alse. One million*chicks for 1927. Thousands 
Fc 8 umph, Stem Jersey. Jersey Sweet and P of satisfied customers, of testimonials, Write 
1 1,000; 5, e ip first for new low prices, literature, certificat guarantee 

plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’ 8 e end Poul- 
substitute. Pay more just what you try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta. Ga. LEGHORNS * 

TOMATOES 





See ee 


Ss. C. White we Pullets, eight, ten, and twelve 
weeks, Tic, 85c. and $1 each. 
on aramteed. 






























for catalogue. 
Miss. 





CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
sovtes pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 

ansas. 








HONEY 


HONEY 
For Sale.—Choice extracted Honey, 10- 
pound pail $1.75. Write for prices on larg- 
er quantities. 
Ss. V. BROWN 
Baxley, Georgia 


KODAK FINISHING 


Send Kodak or any picture and one deliar. We 
will make you three genuine 5x7 half tone photographs, 
five dollar value; money back guarantee. Moss & 
Co., Bex P F, Tyler, Texas. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 














We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Lindbergh to be received by President here, get our 
book none better. $20 per dey. outfit free, best terms, 
Austin Jenkins, Washington, Cc. 

We pay $48 a week, ot auto and expenses to 
intreduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss- 
Beach Company. Dept, A-79, Chippewa Falls. Wisc. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. ¥. 

Our new household device washes and dries windows. 
sweeps, cleens walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 

















costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take_or- 


ders vhews. hosiery direct to wearer. Good 

income. Permanent. Write now. 
= SHOE MFG. CO. 

6-252 C. Boston, Mass. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. “Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga. 








Yardwide Drilling, postpaid 10c, 45-peund Cotton 





Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell aapoaeey known 





Mattress, freight paid, $6.95. Atco Stores Co,, Atco, Pure Silk Hosiery. Amazing values. Ex ence ul- 
Georgia. mecessary. Free sample outfit mailed ae 
ee Pure Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. , 

PATENTS Chicago. 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 





Patents.—-Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
nee. Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 Mecill Bldg., 
C. Honorable methods. 


Washington, D. 
ROOFING 





All brass. ‘Throws continuous stream. Establihed 35 








Roofing.—-Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles. roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationa!ly adver- 
i Miex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofiing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn Stenography at home-in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. P.F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 
‘Tobareo.—Good, sweet, Chewing. 3 


Leaf 
The; . $1; 10. $1.75.” Smoking. 3 pounds S0e; 5, THe 
20,9. Salat Tere x 














Hi ? 












years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C11, Johns- 
town, 
a. pulnikst. ew way soft drink: 1%c per silass. 
satisfying. Handy package, no bottle. 
Arente-bit money summer sales. Act quick. Full 
sized 3 L. H. Swann, 


Se package sent as sample, ic. 
Megr., Brentwoed, d. 

Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 





Shirts, 560 somone New 


If worthy of the name 
afraid to to ng rib bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less 4 a. Think I'm 
bluffing? 2 answer this 
Openings for managers. Wonder Bor sells on sight. 
rit 


best proposition America today. 
Walker, Deve. 1vg, I Pa. 
















ner 





“<i 





fumes 
Derma 
tracts, 

Car- 





Comet 
itoists. 
hed 35 
Johns- 


glass. 
bottle. 
Full 


Swan, 


$50.00 
wearer. 
a real 
fadieon 


a not 
wk for 
xk I’m 
ae Up. 
sight. 
Write 








June 25, 1927 
LOWEST PRICES ON 


Riverside Chicks 


25 50 100 §=6.500_—s «. 1,000 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3.25 $5.50 $10.00 $48.75 $95.00 
8.C. Bhode Isl. Reds. . ‘ 75 6.50 12.00 58.75 115.00 


9.50 45.00 85.90 


kind. Write for 48-page free catalog 
est prices on all breeds and 
—* Our memes 7 ee poultry 


tiers 
Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and erels raised from 
famous quality Riverside Chicks, MSG.U.S. OAT OFF. 
also our pedigreed breeders. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry 
R.F.D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


< 
SHISHEMSES 


Great savings in cost to produce chicks now passed on 
to you, Thousands of Norman’s chicks for June. Result 
of 12 successful poultry years. Leading poultrymen in 
every Southern state and county attribute success to 
Norman’s prolific layers. Wonderful vitality. No wait- 
ing. ror’ hatch every hour. A wire starts your order to- 
day. C.O.D. if you like. Bloodtested. State Inspected. 








NEW LOW PRICES 25 50 100 500 1000 
Anc,,W. & Br. Leghorns $3.50 3 pa 2 9. 75 $47.50 $ 95 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orps.. 3.75 2.00 57.50 110 
Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps . 4.60 r 30 13. = 62. 4 120 
Mixed for Broilers .... 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.0 85 
Helpful catalog, with ‘new brooding tases} aa. aie 


subscription to Poultry Success. Winter progee are from 








June chicks. Now is the time, Write 

Cc. "A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
KENTUCKY Seer Soe 
Shi C.0.D. 

Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pay postman 

the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 

Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Prices in sg of a. 50 100 
White Bg risks $3.50 $6.50 = 00 
8. C. ; cee Reds 3.00 5. 50 
Rarved ocks Saunas <a 3. * x 
Heavy. Mixed .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 

Valuable booklet free. Cash or C.0.D. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


» Chicks —June Prices 


From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg ype ee and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. 








S. C. White Leghorns 
S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks.... 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds ........ 10.00 
Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Special prices on 500 or 1.000 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed. 


Fafr View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY 
25 50 100 500 «61,000 








White Leghorns .....$2.50 +. 50 $ 4 00 = 50 $70.00 
Barred Rocks coeece Cee -50 0.00 50 90.00 
8. C. Reds eee cre 5.50 10.00 at 50 90.00 
Silver L. Wyandottes.. 3.50 6.50 12. SOY Scars 
Light mixed 2.25 4.00 60.00 
Heavy mixed - - Meat 80.90 





65.00 


Assorted chicks .. 2 0 
Richfield, Pa. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box “166, 


REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi-Grade Chicks 


Per 100 Per 100 
Barred Rocks . -§12.00 White Wyandottes $14.00 
S: C.. Reda ....... 1200 White Leghorns .. 10.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100 
For less than 100 add 1c per chick; for 500 deduct ‘4c 
per chick. Send $1 with order and we will ship C.0.D 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Troutvil'e, Virginia 


BABY CHIX 








From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ......... $ 8.00 
3. Cc 9" ta _Rageerns Peete $ 8.00 
Barved Rocks ......-ccccccccccs $10.00 
= Rhoie eee Reds...... $10.00 
Broilers and Mixed Chix...... $ 7.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............. $15.00 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guar: 


anteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 5! 


QUALITY CHICKS 
Ces cur 


100% alive, prepaid. AeeEe. 4 









Legh orns 10 $47.50 $90 90 
Barred Rocks 1 62.00 100 
Reds. rae. W cks, Anc. Orps. 65.00 110 


h. Ro 12 
heed $1 5; Assorted 100......38. ‘CATALOG FREE. 
mISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, Mo- 


t. 


aoeael handling and postage paid. 100% live arrival 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS Taghorn OT ves evester cs $8.00 sev 50 $10.00 


— Rocks, Reds.. 10.00 47.50 90.00 
CHICKS “*”" « June and july Delivery 


50 35.00 65.00 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


CH C —White Leghorns, $3 per 100; Buff Leg- 

poms, $10 per 100; Barred Rocks and 

Bote, $9 per 100; W. Rocks, $12 per 100; Light Mix- 

$7 per 00: Heavy Mixed, pod per 100. 100% live 

Gelivery guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 
500 to 1,000 lots. JACOB NIEMON 

Box 7. McAlistervilte, Pa. 





June and July Prices: 50 1006 1000 
Ferris str. W. Leghorns. $4.50 $8. pod ty 00 
Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 

Basom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 50.00 


Rhode Island Reds..... 5.50 10 00 90.00 | 
Black Minorcas ........ 6.00 11.00 100.00 
Odds and ends ........ 4.00 7.00 60.05 




















| SUMMER POULTRY NOTES | 


XTREMELY hot, dry weather causes 

birds to be quite uncomfortable un- 
less quarters, equipment and surround- 
ings are made as ideal as possible and 
best management 
practices are exer- 
cised. Unless flocks 
are properly man- 
aged, egg production 
will drop, young 
stock will not de- 
velop _ satisfactorily 
and mortality will be 
greater among all 
Most diseases 





J. H. WOOD ages. 


and parasites are 


more prevalent and troublesome during 
the hot summer months. 


I 

Greens and Succulents——One of the 
first summer requirements is a bountiful 
and continual supply of green feeds. Al- 
falfa is the best for sections where it will 
grow well. Young oats, rye, or barley 
can be grown throughout the summer. 
Birds do not relish these grains when 
they get tall or dry and tough. Field 
peas and soybeans will produce the most 
summer grazing in many sections. Cab- 
bage and collards can be grown almost 
anywhere and will prove a good crop 
where permanent or temporary pastures 
cannot be maintained. Green crops are 
slightly laxative and are good appetizers 
and will help greatly to keep birds of all 
ages in good condition during the hot 
summer months. 

II 

Quarters—Every effort should be 
made to furnish ideal roosting, ranging 
and resting quarters. Houses should be 
open in front the entire length. If drop- 
ping boards are used, openings should be 
made above and below so as to furnish a 
bountiful supply of fresh air and cool 
air at all times. 

The ventilator at the top should be 
near the roof. Roosts enough should be 
supplied so that birds will not be crowd- 
ed. Dropping boards should be cleaned 
at least twice a week. Droppings and 
other material removed from house 
should not be used on the soil to which 
birds have access. 

Shade, either natural or artificial, 
should be available at all times. Many 
poultrymen allow birds to stay under the 
house during the day. When this prac- 
tice is allowed, a thorough cleaning 
should be given under the house occa- 
sionally. Mite infestation often starts in 
such places and these are neglected when 
general cleanings are given. Thus a con- 
stant breeding place and distributing cen- 
ter is maintained and mites cannot be 
controlled. Old fences and trees, where 
birds roost, are often breeding places for 
mites and are generally overlooked. 

The soil in the yards or in the vicinity 
of homes where free range is given 
should be turned quite often and limed 
at least once and preferably twice a year. 

Nests should be kept free from para- 
sites and well padded with litter. Nests 
should be so placed that the sun will not 
shine directly on them and should be as 
cool and comfortable as possible. If hens 
are laying outside of the nest there is 
something wrong with the placing, the 
construction, or the condition of the nest. 

Ill 

Broody Hens.—A hen allowed to re- 
main broody will soon be out of produc- 
tion and not paying her board. A hen 
that gets broody several times in a sea- 
son should be marketed as an undesir- 
able. Broody hens that are confined 
should be well supplied with cool water 
and laying mash. Scratch grain, espec- 
ially corn, should be fed sparingly. Only 
cool, well ventilated locations for broody 
coops should be used. 

Culling should be started in earnest. 
Many of the poor producers will stop, 
laying during the next few weeks. Such’ 
birds should be disposed of as soon as de- 
tected. These poor producers will be con- 





Next Week and Later 
The World’s News: A Monthly Re- 


view—By Clarence Poe. 

Better Farm Production Work This 
Month: “How It Can Help Us To- 
ward That $500 More.” 

An Important Point in Consigning 
Fruits and Vegetables—By J. W. 
Firor. 








spicuous because of their laziness, pig- 
ment color, and especially because of 
their molting. Such birds can be disposed 
of without lowering the egg production. 
Feed cost will be lowered and the pro- 
ducers will have more room_= and 
attention. Meat prices will not go higher 
for several months, but will probably 
drop. Under the circumstances, early 
marketing of poor producers is advisable. 
IV 

Unused Equipment.—Now that the 
incubation and breeding season is over, 
equipment not being used should be 
cleaned and placed in a safe, out-of-the- 
way place for next season. Where hot 
water equipment is used it should be 
drained. It is a good idea to fill it with 
fresh water and drain it again to remove 
any rust or sediment. Oil lamps and 
tanks should be emptied and wicks should 
be removed. Thermometers should be 
packed in cotton, excelsior or any good 
packing material and put away for safe- 
keeping. Brooders, incubators, etc, should 
be crated if kept in places where damage 
might result otherwise. 

As soon as chicks have outgrown small 
drinking fountains, hoppers, etc., this 
equipment should be disinfected, cleaned 
and packed away for next season. Loss 
each year due to neglect of equipment is 
enormous and a little thought and time 
will eliminate most of it. A dollar saved 


is a dollar made. J. H.. WOOD. 





PROTESTS AGAINST REDRY- || 
ING SETTLEMENT | 


R. Robert A. Wade, Danville, Va., 

the attorney who instituted the first 
suit in the Watkins-Patterson redrying 
suit, is circulating petitions for signa- 
tures reading as follows :— 


“We the undersigned members of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Co6perative Associa- 
tion of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, respectfully request that the offer of 
$50,000 made by ge eg sos Messrs. 
T. C. Watkins, Jr., R. Patterson, and 
F, R. Edmondson, Theat officials of said 
association, to compromise the — suit 
brought against them to recover their se- 
cret redrying profits be refused, and the 
suit prosecuted to a conclusion unless 
said defendants satisfy the court that 
they are legitimately insolvent after pay- 
ing the $50,000 and cannot pay more.” 








| AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—Corient, 1921, by | 


Publishers syndicate 











“T can stand a woman that spanks her 
babies, but I ain’t got no use for one that 
looks like she don’t mind doin’ it.” 

“T never had but one hen that .wouldn’t 
listen to reason when I tried to break her 
of. settin’, an’ she looked more like a 
rooster.” 








(19) 725 


Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Imsect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 

Flies are dangerous. They spread disease, and cost 

the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of li 
and lowered milk production. Leading scientists have 
made this menace the object of study. 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announced the per 
fection of a simple prescription, cheaply and caaliy 
prepared at home, with which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost instantly— 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
oe ot Dests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
motns. 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kills in- 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
ings are not affected by it. This prescription is so 
powerful as a repellant that flies will not come near 
stock or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and _ horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will bere 
rid your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
You_need send no money—just your name and address 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
postman $1.00 and postage. Mix and use according to 
the simple directions, and if after thirty minutes you 
do not find the insect pests have vanished the prescrip- 
tion costs you nothing. This offer is fully guaranteed 
and is made to acquaint you with the best and cheap- 
est way of killing flies. Write today. 





The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
$400. For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies] “Sitse 


Fieced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


ZB cheap. Lasts allseae 
wee 








NESS) Cig 


VERSE ny can’t spill or tip over; 









anything. 
Insist an 


J DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. W. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


f 2 2 TANCRED STRAIN 


| WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


| April Hatch; lay in four mouths; 10 to 12 weeks 
old, ready for shiyment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 
] each. We give free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
erel from our best mating pen, $5.00 will book 
your order. 
ee LEGHORN FARM : 
\ Box 50, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

















will not eal or injure 








ee ee tenet ee el ct ne co ae a ee ce eee, 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS ATID MALES NOW 

HALF PRICE. ousands 
of 8-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at 20 oss contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I p C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Purebred Pullets For Sale 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. Barred 
Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred ‘year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 


wire for rice ‘ 
C. A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








The ability to 

petPwks large healthy calves 

each year is an established Hol- 

steincharacteristic. Holstein calves 

are easily raised and surpluses may 

be we vealed at early ages. 
iy dar yo gg 


HOLSTEINGSF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


- 


RED POLL CATTLE "Wik creep 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 
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= Ce pacar aot gah oun ee Se 


i] FARM Washing “aes 


oo, NE hour with the Maytag Aluminum 
( » Washer disposes of 50 pounds of clothes, 
“" dry weight—an average family washing. 


men 





The Maytag washes so thoroughly 
clean that no hand-rubbing is necessary, 
even on collars, cuffs, wristbands or grimy 
overalls. Think of the time and effort 
you will save each week—in a month, in 
a year—time that you can use to advan- 
tage. 


You can have 
a Maytag for 
your next 
washing with- 
out cost or ob- 
ligation. If it 
doesn’t sell it- 
self, don’t keep 
it. Phone or 
write before 
next washday. 





Whether you have electricity or not, you can 
enjoy this marvelous washday convenience. The 
Maytag, for homes without electricity, is 
equipped with the Maytag Multi-Motor, a com- 
pact, in-built gasoline engine as reliable and 
simple as an electric motor, powerful enough to 
operate washer and wringer at the same time. 


It doesn’t tire you to wash with a Maytag. 
It is so convenient. The adjustable legs make 
it just your height; the all-metal wringer sets 




















For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor 





close to the water line, and automatically adjusts the 
tension for a thin handkerchief or a heavy blanket. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH: 822 Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
EASTERN BRANCH: 851-53 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Deferred Payments You’ll Never Miss 








Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Asheville Maytag Co., 
66 Broadway 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Hendersonville Maytag Ce., 
253 S. Main St. 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Waynesville Maytag Co., 
58 Main St. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Cape Fear Maytag Company, 
111 Princess Street. 


KINSTON, N. C. 
Cape Fear Maytag Co., 
W. North St. 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
Eastern Maytag Co., 
112 S. Center St. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
Eastern Maytag Co., 
125 N. Main St. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Maytag Service Co., 
130 West 4th St. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Morrison-Neese Furn. Co., 
112 S. Green St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Maytag Sales Corporation, 
503 E. Trade Street. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
Crouse Maytag Co., 
Arcade Building. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Carolina Maytag Co., 
17 S. Wilmington St., 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Maytag Company, 
112 W. McBee Ave. 


VIRGINIA 
APPALACHIA 
Interstate Maytag Co. 


BRISTOL 
Interstate Maytag Ce. 


BUCHANAN 
Hillsboro Maytag Co. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Albemarle Maytag Co. 


CLIFTON FORGE 
Hillsboro Maytag Co. 


COVINGTON 
Hillsboro Maytag Co. 


HARRISONBURG 
The Valley Maytag Co. 


LEESBURG 
Cc. C. Saffer & Brother 


LEXINGTON 
Hillsboro Maytag Co. 


LYNCHBURG 
Dryman Maytag Co. 


MONTEREY 
W. W. Dever 


NORFOLK 
Price-Reynolds Hdwe. Co. 


PETERSBURG 
Howell Brothers 


PORTSMOUTH 
Price-Reynolds Hdwe. Co. 


PULASKI 
Vance Maytag Company 


RICHMOND 
Howell Brothers 


ROANOKE 
_ The Southwest Virginia Maytag Co. 


STAUNTON 
The Valley Maytag Company 


VICTORIA 
Victoria Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 


WILLIAMSBURG 
Peninsula Hardware Company 


WINCHESTER 
Babb Brothers. 


WOODSTOCK 
Babb Brothers. 


luminum Washer 


DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, DON’T. KEEP IT 

















